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AMERICAN BOOK COLLECTOR, VIII: 5, January 1958. (Appeared 


late May 1958.) 


756. Agnew, L. R. C. "In Search of Jeffrey," pp. 3-11. Agnew's 
article is an account of the acquisition of his books concerning 
Francis Jeffrey, onetime editor of the Edinburgh Review. This ac- 
count could serve as a bibliographical study of the works about this 


author. (Illustrated.) 


757. Peterson, C. T. ''The Jack London Legend," pp. 13-17. Peter- 
son discusses numerous phases of the Jack London legend and at- 
tempts to separate truth from fiction. He notes that ''The fact that 
he used his own experiences as material for his fiction is largely 
responsible for the picture of Jack London in the popular mind, a 
picture largely true yet so exaggerated in details that there is ample 
justification for speaking of the 'Jack London legend.'"' (Illustrated.) 


AMERICAN BOOK COLLECTOR, VIII: 6, February 1958. 


758. Jordan-Smith, Paul. ''You Can't Suppress a Lively Book," pp. 
13-18. The author discusses the rarity of Memoirs of Captain Peter 
Drake, the individuals who have quoted from the work, and the librar- 
ies in which copies of the Memoirs may be found. Most of the article 
is a biographical sketch of Peter Drake, whose work the author be- 
lieves can be considered ''a minor masterprice of the 18th century." 


759. Mackaness, George. ''Henry Lawson's First Book," pp. 20-22. 
Henry Lawson's first book was entitled Short Stories in Prose and 
Verse (Sydney, 1894). Lawson, an Australian author, vented "his 
indignation against the Australian public" in the preface to this book, 
and Mackaness reprints the preface in this article. The author pre- 
sents some interesting data on Lawson as well as on this particular 
volume and its fate. —Hensley C. Woodbridge 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, XXX: 2, May 1958. 


760. Hovde, Carl F, "Nature into Art: Thoreau's Use of His Jour- 
nals in A Week," pp. 165-184. A comparison of Thoreau's manu- 
rimack Rivers shows that the writer was generally very successful 
in transforming isolated ideas and perceptions into a finished book. 
The final work reflects Thoreau's drive for verbal economy, his 
attempt to integrate his musings with the facts of the trip itself, and 
his careful handling of tone. Because he was aware of his short- 
comings and because he tried to put into words transient and trans- 
cendental revelations, Thoreau endlessly polished small details, 
although at the same time he realized that the expression could 
never fully capture the maning of the original insight. 


761. Jones, Joseph. '''The Raven' and 'The Raven': Another Source 
of Poe's Poem," pp. 185-193. An anonymous poem entitled ''The 
Raven; or, The Power of Conscience. An Old Border Legend,'' which 
appeared in Fraser's, March 1839, offers a more immediate source 
for Poe's ''The Raven" than Dickens' Barnaby Rudge, for Poe's raven 
and other details in his poem are similar to those in the anonymous 
piece. With this new raw material in mind, scholars should con- 
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sider more seriously "The Philosophy of Composition" as a realistic 
description of Poe's poetic method rather than a mere display of 


his cleverness. 


762. Carter, Paul J., Jr. "Olivia Clemens Edits Following the 
Equator," pp. 194-209. Considerable manuscript evidence of Mrs, 
Clemens's editing of Following the Equator should help to clarify 
the problem of the extent of her editorial influence upon her hus- 
band's work. Although her squeamishness did sometimes weaken 
Twain's language, her editing had the beneficial effect of improving 
the accuracy and readability of his writing. Furthermore, Twain did 
not always accept her suggested changes. Of her 62 comments in 
the available manuscript, 44 deal with diction or usage and accuracy 
of detail, 12 reflect her prudery, and the other 6 involve matters of 
tact and decorum. However, Twain accepted only 36 of the total 
number of her suggestions. 


763. Raleigh, John Henry. ''The Damnation of Theron Ware,"' pp. 
210-227. The Damnation of Theron Ware deals with a classic liter- 
ary theme, pride and its deceptiveness. We feel pity for the hero, 
despite his meanness of character, because we identify ourselves 
-with him and his fall. The book is also a significant 19th-century 
cultural document in its depiction of the status of Methodism and the 
Romantic love of Nature in America, its concern with the relation- 
ship of America to Europe, and in its various statements about the 
characteristics of human nature. It also comments on the triumph 
of intellectualism over intuition, Catholicism over Protestantism, 
and pragmatic wisdom over romantic illusion. If the novel has any 
one message, it seems to be that man is pitiful in his blindness to 
harsh reality and in his liability to the temptation of illusion. 


764. Osborne, William S. '''The Swiss Traveller' Essays: Earliest 
Literary Writings of John Pendleton Kennedy," pp. 228-233. Ken- 
nedy's "Swiss Traveller" essays, his earliest literary writing, are 
valuable for their disclosure of Kennedy as an ardent nationalist at 
a time when nationalism was becoming popular. In these essays 
Kennedy claims that America has a brilliant destiny, discusses the 
duty of American parents to teach patriotism to their children, de- 
scribes the archetypal American patriot, and sets forth the valuable 
lessons learned in a war for independence. 


765. Cohen, Hennig. ‘Autobiography of John Esten Cooke," pp. 234- 
237. The brief autobiographical sketch which John Esten Cooke sent 
to William Gilmore Simms clearly shows that Cooke visualized him- 
self as a Virginia Cavalier and the literary spokesman for his kind. 


766. Gullason, Thomas Arthur. "Stephen Crane: Anti-Imperialist," 
pp. 237-241. Crane was a fervent anti-imperialist who was familiar 
with history, current events, and international politics. In his 
stories, sketches, and news dispatches Crane reacted sharply against 
British, German, and Spanish imperialism. He also foresaw that 
other nations like Russia, France, and Japan would soon take an 
active role in power politics. Thus, Crane was more than an arm- 
chair strategist; he was also a closer observer of real events. 


767. Stone, Edward. "Crane's 'Soldier of the Legion,'"' pp. 242- 
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244. A ballad by Caroline E. S. Norton called "Bingen on the Rhine"’ 
may have influenced Crane not only in ''The Open Boat" but also in 
The Red Badge of Courage. Both the poem and the novel deal with 
the disillusionment of war and the impersonality of the universe in 
regard to human events. —Sheldon Grebstein 


AMERICAN QUARTERLY, X:2, PartI, Summer 1958. 


768. Rozwenc, Edwin C. ''Edmundo O'Gorman and the Idea of 
America," pp. 99-115. Edmundo O'Gorman, ''Mexico's most inde- 
pendent and most exciting historical thinker,'' believes that when 
America was discovered it rose out of the waters like a question 
mark to challenge the systems and convictions of the Old World. 
But once the essential identity of the New and the Old World was 
confirmed, ''Europe ignored America as an explicit theme'" until 
the eighteenth century when there appeared a new idea of America, 
an idea which O'Gorman designates as '''the calumny of America.'"' 
European writers now became interested in the New World as a 
place to study the natural history of man, and "all tended to use as- 
sumptions of debility, inferiority and primitivism in constructing 
their idea of America.'' O'Gorman, who insists that Amerigo Ves- 
pucci was the purposeful discoverer of the New World, believes that 
the true relationship between America and Europe is best expressed 
in these words—'''la convivencia euro-Americana'" (the creative 
sharing of ideas and culture by Europe and America). 


769. Meier, Hugo A. "American Technology and the Nineteenth- 
Century World," pp. 116-130. By 1800 technology was playing a 
conscious role as a progenitor of American nationalism; American 
engineers were antagonistic toward able foreign engineers and jeal- 
ous regarding credit for invention. It was also during this period 
that American technology began ''to play the role of silent missionary 
of the American Way"; the Yankee engineer devoted his talent to 
practical technology, to devising humble tools to serve the everyday 
needs of the ordinary citizen. By mid-century, Americans, always 
sensitive about their technological dependence on Europe, were 
pleased to note that Europeans were borrowing and copying from 
American engineers, and in the latter part of the century the series 
of great international exhibitions and the laying of the Atlantic Cable 
afforded a splendid opportunity to display the democratic practical 
inventions of America's ''citizen-technologists"' and lent prestige to 
America's role in the advance of technology. 


770. Roland, Albert. ''Do-It-Yourself: A Walden for the Millions ?"' 
pp. 154-164. The author classifies the do-it-yourself addicts into 
three main groups: the craftsmen-hobbyists, who find satisfaction 
in having built something and in being able to display it to their 
friends; the handymen, who undertake any project which will enhance 
living comfort and the looks of the home; and the do-it-yourselfers 
proper, who engage in their activities in order to afford more of the 
luxuries which their social group has set up as necessities of life. 
Do-it-yourself activities, although largely group functions, are "an 
obvious symptom of a widespread craving for individuality.’ They 
afford a healthy withdrawal from a world full of emotional demands 
and free people from guilt feelings about their abundant leisure 
time. But the do-it-yourself trend is not a return to artisan produc- 
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tion, nor is it primarily thrift-motivated. "It has developed rather, 
in a spontaneous, haphazard way, as a mechanism of distribution of 
goods and of 'canned' services in the home. As such, it is another 
result of the shift from a production-oriented to a consumption- 
oriented culture." 


771. Cantor, Milton. ''Joel Barlow: Lawyer and Legal Philosopher," 
pp. 165-174. The author investigates the legal ideas embodied in the 
essay which Joel Barlow submitted in 1786 to gain admission to the 
Connecticut bar. Barlow, a writer-statesman who was ''destined to 
prove himself democrat, diplomat, artist and revolutionary long 
after his law career was forgotten,'' flatly rejected the orthodox legal 
view that the law of nature was immutable; he maintained, rather, 
that natural law, like social law, was evolving. Barlow, who as- 
serted that change underlies all law, believed that common law was 
simply '''the common sense of mankind at the time it became law, 
but it does not follow that it is common sense at a subsequent pe- 
riod.''' He argued against imprisonment for non-payment of debt 
and against entail, primogeniture and other feudal land tenures. "In 
its threefold conclusion that natural law does change, that law has a 
pragmatic character and that mankind is capable of real progress, 
this essay...was a pronounced departure from the smug conserva- 
tism which surrounded him in Hartford." —Kenneth G. Johnston 


AMERICAN SPEECH, XXXIII: 2, Part1, May 1958. 


772. Norman, Arthur M. Z. ''An Outline of the Subclasses of the 
English Nominal," pp. 83-89. ''If the English noun and other nominals 
are described in terms of their limited patterning as the subject of 
minimum free utterances, the result is a useful division of nominals 
into subclasses.'' These are the pluralizers (applicant, nation, 
truism); nonpluralizers (broccoli, fun, gold); unrestricted nominals 
(absence, beauty, cabbage); unrestricted pluralizers (Mary, England, 
man); minimally bounded nominals (The Hague, the clergy, the 
wounded); and unbounded nominals (he, his, each), which differ from 
each other in their over-all patterning with the various subclasses 
of determiners (such as all; §; much; a/an; both; any; the). 


773. Schuelke, Gertrude L. '''Slipping' in Indirect Discourse," pp. 
90-98. "In modern American English a syntactical pattern has 
emerged as a strong counterpart to a graphic trick of the Old Ice- 
landic saga. The narrator, in telling his story, suddenly and without 
the slightest warning lets his indirect report slip into direct speech. 
Altered pronoun references bring a confused recognition of what has 
happened; and, with the directly quoted words, time and scene quickly 
revert to the original event. Verbs change to the indicative, fre- 
quently to the present tense; reporter and receptor are removed 
from the scene of conscious storytelling in favor of the characters 
involved in the action.... Far from being a rare occurrence, the 
phenomenon of unheralded slipping from indirect to direct discourse 
is sufficiently common to warrant serious consideration as a syn- 
tactical feature of the American narrative of our day.” 


774. Pearce, T. M. ''Three Rocky Mountain Terms: Park, Sugan, 
and Plaza," pp. 99-107. Linguistic geography shows that park, sugan, 
and plaza "illustrate both sectional and intersectional diffusion" in 
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the Rocky Mountain states. Park, referring to the great mountain 
valleys, especially those in Colorado," is found between "northern 
and western New Mexico, north central Arizona, central and northern 
Colorado, central and northern Utah, western Wyoming, and eastern 
and coastal Washington."' Sugan, a ''quilt, comfort, or blanket,'' ap- 
parently ''crossed New Mexico in the south along the line of the 
Slaughter cattle trail to the Western Range and into the southeast 
corner of Arizona; it also moved north on the east slope of New 
Mexico along the Goodnight-Loving trail, which skirts Colorado on 
the plains west of Raton Pass and enters Kansas.'"' Plaza, a town 
square, ''is limited to localities with Spanish speech traditions."’ It 
entered ''the Southwestern United States from northern Mexico, 
spreading into New Mexico and southwest Texas and later into Cali- 
fornia. The word also moved north to southern Colorado." 


775. Mathews, M. M. "Of Matters Lexicographical," pp. 119-124. 
An anecdotal account of the life and times of George Watson, member 
of the staffs of the New English Dictionary and the Dictionary of 
American English. 


AMERICAN SPEECH, XXXIII: 2, Part2, May 1958: Papers by 
Arthur Minton. 


776. I. Names, pp. 5-45. 

"Names of Self-Service Laundries," pp. 5-16. 'With the present 
corpus we are concerned with features that serve to describe the 
peculiar laundry operation or that reveal attitudes toward the opera- 
tion or that throw light on aspects of morphology or syntax. Se- 
mantic aspects were adopted as the primary basis of classification." 

"Some Popular Components of Trade Names," pp. 17-28. ''The 
elements Master (-master), -mat(ic), -rama, and -ramic have been 
the subject of comment by other observers.... Here it is proposed 
to make a tentative exploration of some semantic problems posed 
by formations that embody these elements." 

“Names of Schoolgirls’ Clubs in New York City," pp. 29-33. 
Minton's "attempts to gather names of girls' clubs have not been so 
fruitful" as his efforts in collecting the names of boys’ clubs, "but 
a few names on hand may indicate some prevailing themes. We are 
speaking here of adolescents’ clubs that are formed apparently with- 
out institutional sponsorship, as of school or church," 

"Club X-tasy,"' pp. 33-35. The history of the name of a Brooklyn 
boys' club: ''when the complexities of association are taken into 
account and the additional possibilities of ritualism, accident, and 
verbal creativeness are weighed—for one bit of English of the here 
and now they are exemplified in the evolution of Club X-tasy—we shall 
not be any the less appreciative of the hazards of tracing semantic 
development in Hittite or Old High German." 

"Some Aspects of the Form of Personal Names, Dropping of Pre- 
ultimate Given Names," pp. 35-38. The practice of dropping the 
first given name, which ''was 'becoming common! in 1938, is surely 
established in 1957.... My notion is that the dropping of preultimate 
given names of prominent persons dates mainly from about the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century.... Today, except in official records, 
the use of the middle name—whether with the first name or not— 
is observable mainly among the middle class, the well-to-do, and 
the wealthy." 
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“Some Aspects of the Form of Personal Names, Use of Initials 
for Given Names," pp. 38-45. ‘Another aspect of the form of per- 
sonal names is the practices that prevail with respect to the use of 
initials for first names and middle names.'' Attention is given to 
masculine and feminine usage in the handling of one, two, and three 
given names. 


777. Il. Other Words and Usages, pp. 46-110. 
"Upbeat, Downbeat, Offbeat,'' pp. 46-53. 'In recent applications 


upbeat, downbeat, and offbeat have acquired senses that, considered 
as figurative extensions, have values that are far from those of the 
musical terms—that are, indeed, in some part antithetical to the 
musical values." 

"The Obsessive Look," pp. 53-65. Since 1947 the term ''new look 
and variants have raged on every hand in advertising and journalism 
and elsewhere. They have been used in a multitude of spheres in 
which bright and up-to-date expression is at a premium—even in 
deliberations on high affairs of state." 

"The Various Jackal," pp. 65-69. When "jackal is used figura- 
tively not always the same characteristics (real or legendary) of 
the jackal (Canis) are in view. To be noticed here are some of the 
suggestions made by the figurative use of the word." 

"The Hill," pp. 69-72. ''The literary and traditional exemplifi- 
cations of over the hill(s) are of particular interest in view of recent 
occurrences of the phrase over the hill with various figurative 
meanings." 

"Toward a Wrap-Up of Package," pp. 73-84. ''Here it will be at- 
tempted first to show how the fad word package and related expres- 
sions have permeated a range of social and intellectual strata, and 
secondly to remark some of the semantic variations that have at- 
tached to the word in its fad manifestation." 

"Titular Personification,"' pp. 84-91. ''A construction abundantly 
in evidence at present consists of a title or polite address (Mr., 
Miss, or Mrs.) followed by a word denoting a place, organization, 
institution, activity, policy, or whatever." 

"More on Clinic,'' pp. 91-97. A classification of “the 'transferred 
or 'extended' uses of clinic" as applied to "institutions and opera- 
tions that are not devoted to physical or psychiatric therapy...." 

"Co—Signifying Subordinate Rank," pp. 97-100. ''The prefix co- 
attached to a title of office does not always signify that the holder of 
the title has equal rank with one or more colleagues.... At hand are 
examples of this use of co- in education, philanthropy, politics, 
musical activities, art, and other fields." 

"The Protean Bassoon," pp. 100-103. ''The sound and perhaps 
the appearance of the word bassoon seem to have misled some writ- 
ers into ascribing to the instrument qualities that are quite unchar- 
acteristic.... These uses of bassoon by Dickens, Coleridge, Tenny- 
son, cummings, and James Dugan appear to illustrate the triumph, 
in a small corner of language, of matter over mind. 

"Five-and-Ten, Five-and-Dime," pp. 103-106. "The expressions 
noted fall into two groups, those containing ten and those containing 
dime. These groups apparently differ in regard to regional and 
social distribution, and the latter seem to be generally displacing 
the former." 

"Implied Selective Reference to the One or the Other of a Mar- 
ried Couple," pp. 106-108. ''The following form of locution has often 
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been seen in'' Long Island journalism: "if, with mention of a mar- 
ried couple as Mr. and Mrs. X, it is desired to refer, in the same 
sentence, to one member of the couple, the pronoun of appropriate 
gender is used instead of Mr. X or Mrs. X; the reference of the pro- 
noun is implied by the situation. Occasionally a word other than a 
pronoun is used with such implied selective reference." 
"Variations on an Idiom," pp. 108-110. A discussion of the “'se- 
mantic and phonetic aspects" of the expression if the worst comes 
to the worst and its variants. —Arthur Norman 


BOTTOMING OUT (Canal Society Quarterly), II: 2, January 1958. 


778. O'Donnell, Thomas F. ''Notes for a Bibliography of the Canals 
of New York," pp. 5-7/11-13. Since "existing bibliographies neglect 
or ignore the very considerable body of canal fiction that has been 
growing since the opening of the Erie...,"' this list is a start "towards 
a bibliography of the canals in fiction and other literary works." 
James Fenimore Cooper and Harold Frederic both all but ignored 
the canals, even the Erie, but '(m)any novels and short stories about 
life on the canal have appeared...since Edmons' Rome Haul was pub- 
lished in 1929." —Lionel D. Wyld 


BUCKNELL REVIEW, VII: 3, March 1958. 


779. Vivas, Eliseo. ''The Two Lawrences," pp. 113-132. It is gen- 
erally accepted that there are two D. H. Lawrences: the pure artist 
who by the act of creation achieves a vision of life, and the Lawrence 
of the lucubrations—the prophet-propagandist. Up to the publication 
of Aaron's Rod (1921), he was emphatically the artist; after Women 
in Love (1922), he is much more the impure propagandist. Con- 
trasting Lawrence's rejection of modern industrial society as it 
emerges from The Rainbow or Women in Love with the treatment 
of the same theme in Lady Chatterly, makes this distinction between 
artist and propagandist clear. In the former novels Lawrence's 
views are nascent in the aesthetic form; in the latter they are pre- 
sented as dramatized abstractions through the contrived manipula- 
tion of Clifford. To explain why Lawrence changed from artist to 
propagandist would require thorough psychological analysis. Such 
factors as his sense of social inferiority, his alienation, his rela- 
tionship with Jesse Chambers, his mother, and Frieda would have 
to be scrutinized minutely. A possible key may be found in his latent 
fear of homosexuality, especially as manifested in his traumatic 
overreaction to a medical examination in World WarlI. Forced by 
this into a fierce opposition to war, Lawrence may have been pushed 
into the role of reformer. In this role, although his work gains in 
stylistic mastery, it loses in its effort to convert experience into 
communicable form. 


780. Crowder, Richard. ''American Nestor: Six Unpublished Letters 
from Howells to Ade," pp. 144-149. These letters from William Dean 
Howells to George Ade show Howells trying to convince Ade to write 
a long novel and express Howells’ editorial interest in Ade's work. 


781. Warhaft, Sidney. "Science Against Man in Bacon," pp. 158- 
173. Our modern age of anxiety is in many ways the inevitable re- 
sult of Bacon's system as expressed in the New Atlantis. Bacon 
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summons man to an attack on nature without a concomitant attempt 
to develop man's moral and social being. The islanders of New 
Atlantis are presented as pious, but Bacon's strict divorce of re- 
ligion and natural philosophy gives no logical reason for this piety 
to exist. With religion removed from the world of reality, men are 
released from all spiritual guides or checks. Bacon believed so in- 
tensely in the ideal of natural progress that he was led to create a 
benevolent dictatorship of the scientist without providing for a guard 
over the guardians. He left the way open for a naturalistic explan- 
ation of morality which could lead to goals either of functional effi- 
ciency or ethical animality. His denial of the mind's ability to find 
truth without mechanical or methodological aids devalues the realm 
of the subjective and helps to destroy the worth of the inner self. 


782. Morse, J. Mitchell. "Baudelaire, Stephen Dedalus, and Shem 
the Penman," pp. 187-198. Joyce's idealized portraits of the artist 
(Dedalus and Shem) are paralleled and influenced by Baudelaire's 
concept of The Dandy. The artist must be convinced of the objective 
validity of his personal vision because it is a unique vision; his in- 
sane desire to communicate that vision—insane because the unique 
is uncommunicable—is what makes him an artist. Both the Joycean 
and Baudelairian artists are isolates, faithful to their own ego- 
centricities, rejecting all normal human relationships as inva- 
sions. They resent any force which would deter the artist from self- 
expression. They are inevitably enemies of society, imprisoned in 
their own chosen solitude; this love of solitude must be joined para- 
doxically to a zest for life. A contempt for the Joycean and Baude- 
lairian artist as a social human being is natural, but only a confusion 
of aesthetic with extra-aesthetic values could result in a denigration 
of their work. —Earl H. Rovit 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY FORUM, I: 1, Winter 1957. 


783. Flanagan, Thornas. ''The Life and Early Death of the Detective 
Story," pp. 7-10. “The wrong kind of detective story" is admired 
for "the wrong reason'': most modern detective stories are praised 
for their skilful working out of ''variations on conventional gambits 
while conforming to certain elaborately codified ‘rules of fair play.'" 
E. A. Poe, who began the method, also had a "haunting, compelling 
theme," largely ignored ever since: "'the terror which men feel 
when they contemplate the unknowable, polyglot cities in which they 
live." This misapprehension has resulted in the "pure" detective 
story, logical and lifeless, and in the debasement of Poe's theme by 
"the purveyors of mindless violence." Neither is literature. The 
theme persists in the work of Edgar Wallace, John Buchan, Eric 
Ambler, Gilbert Chesterton, Graham Greene, and in the movies of 
Alfred Hitchcock, but not in those of Agatha Christie, Dorothy Sayers, 
Ngaio Marsh, and Margery Allingham. 


784. Gellhorn, Walter. "The Decision Nobody Noticed: The Su- 
preme Court on Obscenity," pp. 38-41. The Supreme Court decision 
of June 1957 that "obscenity is not within the area of constitutionally 
protected speech or press'" is criticized on the following grounds: 
(1) "sound and reasoned judgments" of obscenity have not been ren- 
dered in the past (many examples given); (2) it is based on the faulty 
assumption "that reading is likely to be reflected in behavior" 
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(whereas salacious literature appears to inhibit action); (3) no "real 
or imagined nems between reading matter and...behavior'' objection- 
able to the law served as a basis for the Court's decision; (4) pun- 
ishment is sanctioned ''for provoking subjective reactions rather 
than for overt acts or anti-social conduct."' Basic is the failure to 
recognize that obscenity is subjective, varying from person to per- 
son, place to place, and time to time. Censorship will not so much 
affect downright pornography as it will "worthy literary works." 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY FORUM, 1:2, Spring 1958. 


785. Clifford, James L. ''The Complex Art of Biography or All the 
Doctor Johnsons,'"' pp. 32-37. Bounded by ''the limits of ascertain- 
able facts,'' the writing of biography is, nevertheless, a creative 
process whose end-product is a work of art. No biographer can be 
truly objective: the selection and rejection of information; the 
authenticating of facts; the pressures from emotional response, from 
education and environment, and from the sensibility of the age—all 
make objectivity impossible. Though the delineation of character 
requires creative imagination, 'how much latitude does a biographer 
have?" Getting into the subject's mind is a risky step that may be 
taken when the evidence, human experience, and the total personality 
of the subject warrant the intrusion. The problems of dramatizing 
a scene, the handling of differing accounts of the same incident, and 
"of how much to use modern psychological techniques" are discussed 
with examples, one of which is the author's avowedly subjective con- 
clusion that Samuel Johnson was not happily married. 

—John B. Shipley 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, No. 1105, January 1958. 


786. Sencourt, Robert. ''Memories of Lord Dunsany," pp. 16-18. 
An appreciation of Lord Dunsany on the occasion of his recent death. 


787. Morgan, H.A. "Boswell and Macaulay," pp. 27-28. A brief note 
on Macaulay's review in the Edinburgh Review of Croker's edition 
of Boswell's Life of Johnson. Macaulay attacks Boswell with invec- 
tive and abuse. The author finds that ''Macaulay's strictures on 
Boswell are unjustified, because they are conceived in something 
very like malice and are therefore suspect from the start.... Since 
Boswell is dealt with entirely in terms of his defects, an unbal- 
anced, imperfect and therefore false image of his character has 


been presented...." 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, No. 1106, February 1958. 


788. Graham, W.H. "Dr. Johnson in Scotland," pp. 78-82. This arti- 
cle is chiefly a collection of quotations from Johnson's Journey. The 
author states that ''the book is a revelation of the man's mental and 
physical stature. Amongst his many attributes he had a sense of ad- 
venture and exploration. The Journey is a self portrait of a man and 
his reactions to a strange country and a strange people." 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, No. 1107, March 1958. 


789. Duffin,Henry Charles. "Charles Morgan's Novels,'' pp. 123-128. 
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The author notes Morgan's neglect by the critics and believes that 
the younger generation found his works ''both dull and unrealistic" 
because Morgan presents the human scene as "in the main good and 
certainly beautiful."" Duffin develops this point with discussions of 
individual novels and characters. 


790. Bramley, J. A. "The Genius of Walter Scott," pp. 149-153. 
Bramley believes Scott to be one of the most neglected of England's 
great novelists. Scott saw "'all his great characters against a back- 
ground of history, as being moulded by the great events as well as 
by the social, political, religious institutions of their native land." 
Brief remarks deal with Scott's message to us today and with Scott's 
character. 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, No. 1108, April 1958. 


No relevant articles. 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, No. 1109, May 1958. 


791. Noyes, Alfred. "A New Life of Byron," pp. 232-238. A review 
of Leslie A. Marchand, Byron, A Biography, it is a critical assess- 
ment of what Noyes states ''may be called the final reference work 
on the life of Byron.'' Noyes praises the work for its separation of 
the true from the false, reality from legend, but wonders how innum- 
erable pathological details assist in the understanding of his poetry. 
"The result is, therefore, not a biography to be read from cover to 
cover for the pleasure of making the acquaintance of Byron, the man 
and the poet, but a kind of clinical encyclopaedia."' Noyes, after 
noting that Marchand ''does not attempt to assess, or even to discuss, 
the real value of the poetry" goes on to note some of the strengths 
and weaknesses of Byron's verse. 


792. Woodall, Robert. ''The Dickens Readings," pp. 248-251. The 
author discusses Dickens as a reader, the type of material that he 
read from his own works, audience reaction, the amount of money 
that he made, his motives for becoming a reader. The author is 
convinced that had Dickens not started to give these readings he 


would have lived longer and written more. 
—Hensley C. Woodbridge 


CRITIQUE, Il: 1, Spring-Summer 1958. 


793. Tyndall, William York. "Beckett's Bums," pp. 3-15. All 
Beckett's characters are splittings-off of L'Innomable—all outsiders 
who through impotence, ignorance, or disintegration have become 
insiders. The plays and novels comprise a single vision: the uniden- 
tifiable seeking identity, the indefinable seeking definition. Beckett's 
controlling principle seems to be monotonous repetition with varia- 
tion, a technique where tedium itself becomes a functional stylistic 
and thematic element. The trilogy (Molloy, Malone Dies, L'Innom- 
able) is in a sense a portrait of the artist as an-old mar, and Molloy 
is, in part, a parody of both Ulysses and Kafka's Castle. Beckett's 
bums—lonely and miserable—are everymen and their condition is 
ours. And yet his work is a desperate, funny celebration of humanity. 
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794, Stanford, Raney. ''Personal Politics in the Novels of C. P. 
Snow," pp. 16-28. Among the contemporary British novelists who 
have expressed resistance to the novel of sensibility is C. P. Snow. 
In his seven-novel Lewis Eliot series (with four more projected), 
Snow has directed his attention at the less intense relationships of 
social man. These relate either the experience of the narrator or 
the experiences of some of his close friends; the form is that of the 
reminiscences of a man of average intelligence with something more 
than an average concern with the meaning of the past. Character 
motivation is seriously studied, but never deeply. Snow's interest 
is in illuminating the contrast between the false abstraction of ex- 
perience and the significant values of true human relationships. 
Paradoxically, the ultimate values championed by the actions and 
judgments of Lewis Eliot are precisely the same ones also advanced 
by the novelists of sensibility which Snow decries. 


795. Ryan, Marjorie. ‘An Interpretation of Joyce Cary's The 
Horse's Mouth," pp. 29-38. The Horse's Mouth is a more serious 
novel than its critical reception would lead readers to believe. The 
main action of the novel shows Jimson suffering increasingly crush- 
ing defeats in his battles with the forces of society and nature as he, 
in turn, becomes more violent in his attacks upon them. The novel 
invites comparison with Don Quixote and Joseph Andrews; while 
Cervantes' and Fielding's irony depends on the reader's acceptance 
of absolute religious, ethical, and moral standards, Jimson's stand- 
ards are relative to a balance of the social and natural restraints 
laid upon him and his own passionate individualism. The weakness 
of the novel is in Cary's inability to sustain his tone of comi-tragic 
irony, but it would be wrong to judge this novel as frivolous. The 
world it presents is every bit as grim as that of any other twentieth 
century novel. 


796. Hurrell, John D. ''Class and Conscience in John Braine and 
Kingsley Amis," pp. 39-53. ‘'The Angry Young Men" form a some- 
what homogenous group only because they focus on class distinction 
and its related social problems with a particular emphasis on the 
"in-between" man from the lower classes. For the comic writer the 
dilemma of the in-between man provides a fertile field for satire; 
the more socially involved writer can treat the field tragically. The 
desire to compromise continually forces a crisis on the young in- 
between with more talent and ambition than connections, and it is 
this crisis which Braine treats tragically and Amis comically. 
Braine's Room at the Top is a compassionate treatment of Joe Lamp- 
ton's sacrifice of moral and emotional integrity for wealth and social 
status. Amis presents a similar problem in Lucky Jim, allowing his 
hero to achieve success without losing his sense of proportion. Jim 
Dixon is in constant moral crisis, and it is this conflict between 
principle and self-interest that Amis presents in a series of comic 
scenes. That Uncertain Feeling centers around the same conflict, 
but the novel is less successful in that its humor is peripheral to the 
conflict. Amis' third novel, I Like It Here, is almost completely 
vitiated by careless writing and an ambivalent attitude toward the 
central character. 


797. Howarth, Herbert. ''Pieces of History," pp. 54-64. ‘The Novel 
of Historical Myth attempts to project otherwise untranslatable intui- 
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tions of the faiths, promises, puzzles, dangers of its time in nar- 
ratives or in fragments of narratives.'' Rex Warner and Peter Van- 
sittart are two British novelists who have experimented provoca- 
tively with this form. Warner's mythic material comes from vari- 
ous sources. Among these are the Bible, Celtic myth, Greek myth, 
and Kafka's Castle. Some of his sources can be found in his own 
personal experience and some in real events. Warner's style is 
highly self-conscious and artificial—a paradox for a writer who ex- 
tols the natural man and the natural order. Vansittart's technique is 
quite different. Although he offers a story-line, his focus is on the 
images projected as he reflects on his characters and their pre- 
dicaments. His style is modelled on the terse electric rhythms of 
the children he taught in an experimental school. —Earl H. Rovit 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL, X:2, May 1958. 


798. Russell, Douglas A. "Shakespearean Costume: Contemporary 
or Fancy Dress," pp. 105-112. The author discusses ''the question 
of the amount of fanciful and imaginative decoration used in costumes 
on the Elizabethan public stage."' 


799. Bronstein, Arthur J. ''Footnote to a Broadway Play," pp. 120- 
121. The author notes that Garson Kanin, director of Small War on 
Murray Hill by Robert Sherwood, desired ''to add another touch of 
realism by having the characters assume some of the speech patterns 
of Revolutionary times, the period of the play.'' Bronstein discusses 
some of the problems that arose as a result of this decision of the 
director. 


800. Gassner, John. ‘'Broadway in Review," pp. 122-131. Gassner 
discusses Samuel Beckett's Endgame, William Gibson's Two for the 


Doll, The Entertainer, Tent Tennessee Williams's Something Unspoken 
and Suddenly Last Summer. 


801. Johnson, Albert E, ''Doctoral Projects in Progress in Theatre 
Arts, 1957," pp. 136-138. Items 398-454 comprise the sixth annual 
listing of doctoral dissertations in progress in the field of theater 
arts. 


802. Knower, Franklin H. "Graduate Theses in Theatre, 1956," 
pp. 139-149. "This report records a total of 252 graduate degrees 
with theses in Theatre during the calendar year of 1956." M.A., 
M.S. and Ph.D. theses are listed. —Hensley C. Woodbridge 


THE EMERSON SOCIETY QUARTERLY, 10, I Quarter 1958. 


803. Symposium on the teaching of Emerson by Richard P. Adams, 
Nelson Adkins, Carl Bode, Reginald L. Cook, Alexander Kern, Ken- 
neth Kurtz, Robert E. Spiller, Arlin Turner, Stephen Whicher, pp. 1- 
14; Kenneth W. Cameron, pp. 22-24. 


804. Cameron, Kenneth W. ''Emerson and Swedenborgism: A Study 
Outline and Analysis," pp. 14-20. An outline of Emerson's view of 
Swedenborg, with seine on the Swedenborgian philosophical 
system. 
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805. Benton, Richard P. ''Longfeliow's 'Helen of Tyre,'" pp. 25-28. 
"The tone of 'Helen of Tyre’ displays not only a heart-felt compas- 
sion for the downtrodden Helen but also an antipathy for Simon that 
is by no means absolute. Indeed his attitude is not far removed from 
that toward the third-century hermetical writer, Hermes Trisme- 
gistus, of whom Longfellow dared to write: 'Who shall call his 
dreams fallacious?' If such an attitude is a reflection of that reli- 
gious confusion which caused him...to tiuctuate between the poles of 
Pelagianism and agnosticism, it also may not be without its intima- 
tions of tragic vision." 


806. Simpson, Lewis P. "Emerson und the Myth of New England's 
Intellectual Lapse," pp. 28-31. The belief in ''New England's mental 
interregnum" and the "dramatic myth" perpetuated by Parrington 
are traced, and evidences of intellectua! ferment in the age of Emer- 
son's father are given. 


807. Hendrick, George. ''James Russel! Lowell in Gandhi's Indian 
Opinion," pp. 31-32. Three years atter Gandhi founded his South 
African newspaper Indian Opinion in 1903, an article on Lowell as 
"A Lover of Freedom" appeared, probably written by the editor of 
the paper, M. H. Nazar. The article demonstrates the impact of cre- 
ative writers upon Gandhi and his co-workers during the develop- 
ment of the non-violence method. 


808. Cameron, Kenneth W. "A Garland of Emerson Letters,'' pp. 
32-41. Texts of Emerson letters to Richard Henry Dana, Sr., Eliza- 
beth Peabody, Samuel Longfellow, William Allingham, William 
Mathews, Dr. William Nicholson, Mrs. Marianne Welford, John 
Albee, [Francis Hall?], James T. Fields, Richard Henry Dana, 
Richard D. Webb, and William Leighton are given. 


809. Cameron, Kenneth W. "Thoreau and Barzillai Frost," pp. 42- 
46. Thoreau and the Reverend Barzillai Frost were both active in 
the Concord Lyceum, but the two had religious and intellectual dif- 
ferences. Thoreau was a witness to Frost's will. Photostats of the 
will and the probate of the will are given. 


810. Cameron, Kenneth W. ''Jones Very and the Emersons in Har- 
vard's Official Records,"' pp. 46-47. A listing of resources concern- 
ing Charles Chauncy Emerson, Edward Bliss Emerson, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, and Jones Very in the Harvard Archives is given, 


811. Cameron, Kenneth W. ''Harvard Records of Thoreau's Closest 
College Friends,"' pp. 47-48. Resources in the Harvard Archives 
concerning William Allen, Charles Rice, James Richardson, Charles 
Russell, Henry Vose, and Charles Sterns Wheeler are given. 


812. Cameron, Kenneth W. ‘'Charles Chauncy Emerson's Library,’ 
pp. 48-51. Photostats of documents relating to the estate of Charles 
Chauncy Emerson are given. Ralph Waldo Emerson was executor of 
the estate. —George Hendrick 


ESSAYS IN CRITICISM, VIII: 2, April 1958. 


813, Sharrock, Roger. ''Second Thoughts: C. S. Lewis on Chaucer's 
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Troilus," pp. 123-137. Sharrock examines those pages in Lewis's 
The Allegory of Love (1936) which deal with Troilus and finds that, 
while Lewis makes the ‘vital connections between the medieval mind 
and the literary work," (i) his ‘emphasis on the importance of the 
courtly love code, and (ii) his omission of any serious consideration 
of the concluding stanzas anc their implication" are responsible for 
some inadequacies of interpretation, Thus, Lewis ignores "'that 
whole side of Chaucer's purpose which would seem rather to make 
it a great poem about human faults and exposedness...."" Im the poem 
the ‘'real world does not purify, it destroys 


814. Berry, Francis. "'Thou' and 'You' in Shakespeare's Sonnets," 
pp. 138-146. In the largest number of the entire sequence of sonnets 
thou" is the form of address, all the Dark Lady sonnets have ‘thou,"’ 
and, of the sonnets addressed to the young man, 72 are "thou" son- 
nets and 37 are "'you"’ sonnets, only sonnet 24 being in both cate- 
gories. Berry argues that Shakespeare uses the 'J-thou' and '"'J-you"' 


relationships to express degrees of separstion ond union, the ‘thou' 
being the more formal (and thus not used iil the German du) and 
the ''you'' being the more intimate address, ‘Thou' also implies a 


unity, a singular usage, whereas "you" implies a plural usage, as 
“a compound of body and soul, where the bod, can betray the soul's 
will or wish," 


815. Tomlinson, T. B. "Action and Soliloquy in Macbeth,'' pp. 147- 
155. The large number of soliloquy lines in Macbeth and Hamlet 
suggests why these plays seem to approach tragic status but just 
fall short of the mark: Shakespeare sacrifices Fable or action for 
emphasis on character, and the central character is not a single- 
minded man. Macbeth rests, 'not on simple choice, or ‘action’ in 
Aristotle's sense, or on a single dominating image, as in Phédre, 
or Andromache, or Athalie, but on the fascination of watching a man 
who does know how to comprehend the impossible of being and not 
being, acting and not acting.'' Tomlinson writes, This material 
needs the bulk and weight of fiction techniques in order to give the 
problems of motive and character an authority comparable to that 
of tragedy.'' Shakespeare's "attempt to raise subtle introspection 
to the status of tragedy must fail. The stage demands a subject in 
which...the balance of Fable and Character is more in accordance 
with Aristotle's note.'' This, Tomlinson concludes, is true of 
Antony and Cleopatra, Lear, and Othello. 


816. Klingopulos, G. D. "E. M. Forster's Sense of History: and 
Cavafy," pp. 156-165. Forster's essays, from the early one on 
Gemisthus Plethon (1905) to those in Pharos and Pharillon (1923) 
reveal a deepening sense of history and are preludes to A Passage 
to India. Among the contributing influences on Forster's evolving 
sense of history was that of Constantine Cavafy, especially as evi- 
denced in the spirit of his In the Year 200 B.C. The change in 
Forster's Cavafy-inspired hellenism is from a ''simpie idealising" 
to a nore ironic and a more detached view, and "a recognition and 
acceptance ci compilexity.'' Klingopulos traces the change through 
a number of the essays, Howard's End, and The Longest Journey, 
and finds the culmination of the more complex view in A Passage 
to India. 
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817. Ong, Walter J. ''A Dialectic of Aural and Objective Correla- 
tives,'' pp. 166-181. Ong discusses the "radically acoustic quality" 
of verbal expression as distinguished from the tendency of criticism 
to fix analogies between a poem and an object, whether a structure, 
a skeleton, an experience, or a chemical process. This, Ong main- 
tains, is a far cry from Sidney's and others’ notion of a poem as a 
speaking picture.'' Ong then contrasts the various degrees to which 
certain modes of expression are radically ''cries,'' sounds ''emitted 
from the interior of a person,'' or exposures, explications, explana- 
tions, definitions, exteriorized analogies in terms of time and space. 
Thus, the language of science and criticism, while never wholly for- 
saking the interiority inherent in language, tends to emphasize the 
objective correlatives, and music and literature, while they do not 
wholly forsake the objective correlatives, tend to emphasize the 
"sound world...over the space world.'' While we must, for the pur- 
poses of discussion, fix the boundaries of a literary work, define 
genres, and distinguish the function of the critic from that of the 
creative artist, we must do this with awareness that all verbaliza- 
tion takes place in an interior world of ''pure"' sound. 


818. Craig, David. "'The Heart of Midlothian: Its Religious 
Basis,''' pp. 217-225. Craig suggests that "if Scott's sense of Pres- 
byterianism doesn't amount to a unitary 'theme,' it surely is felt to 
control every touch in the live part of the novel." 

—Helmut E. Gerber 


ETUDES ANGLAISES, XI: 1, Janvier-Mars 1958. 


819. Draper, R. P. "Shakespeare's Pastoral Comedy," pp. 1-17. 
To expose the weaknesses of the varieties of pastoral ‘without de- 
stroying what is good in them,'' Shakespeare in As You Like It tests 
each "'by the standards of comedy (common sense and acceptance of 
the limitations of human nature)...."" The central idea of the play— 
that the pastoralism of the Forest of Arden is concerned ‘with an 
ideally leisured existence" affording men and women an enjoyable 
life that permits them ''to come to full stature as human beings, yet 
without turning their backs on everyday life...''—is realized in the 
personality of Rosalind. Epitomizing the ''fusion of irony and ideal- 
ism which forms the pastoralism of Arden and the comic basis of..." 
the play, she criticizes sympathetically Silvius, Phebe, and Orlando; 
makes Duke Frederick appear a capricious tyrant and Duke Senior, 
a languidly sentimental, too civilized pastoral figure; reveals the 
perversity and courtly pretension of Touchstone; and exposes the 
sentimental affectation of Jacques. Rosalind presides over Shake- 
speare's pastoral, which is ''a means of exploring instead of escap- 
ing from life." 


820. Le Comte, Edward S. "SAMSON AGONISTES and AURENG- 
ZEBE," pp. 18-22. In mining Milton's Samson Agonistes (1671), 
Dryden sought out for his play Aureng-Zebe (1675) particularly 


those passages that voice a so-called misogyny. Citations from both 
works show that Dryden borrowed not only phraseology but also 
ideas which he sometimes weakens and sometimes strengthens, as 
in the passage (Act II, v, 231) on "the subject of women's feigned 
repentence....'' Impressed by the Dalila episode in Samson, Dryden 
composed ''misogynistic discords"' on the theme of domestic discon- 
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tents to produce in the '''back-talk' between the Emperor and Em- 
ress,.."' "more tartly amusing" comedy than is found "in a labelled 
Restoration | comedy such as Marriage a la Mode...." 


821. Greenwood, Thomas. "Evolution de la Littérature Canadienne 
Anglaise," pp. 23-30. Based on Desmond Pacey's Creative Writing 
in Canada (Toronto: The Ryerson Press, 1952), this survey char- 
acterizes this literature as having been born fully grown and of 
double strength and divides the poetry into four periods. Givena 
tentative start by Loyalists, Canadian poetry began by imitating the 
English and by reproducing nature objectively, as in Oliver Gold- 
smith's The Rising Village (1825). Charles Mair's lyric drama 
Tecumseh (1886 represents the second stage: an impressionistic 
appreciation of nature and an admiration of the noble savage. With 
Charles Roberts, Bliss Carmen, Archibald Lampman, and Duncan 
Scott, the poetry arrives at a maturity marked by the poet's identi- 
fication with nature. The contemporary (post-WWI) characteristic 
of the poetry, relating man to his social milieu, is noted in the two 
schools of Montreal and Toronto, whose Edwin Pratt dominates 
Canadian letters. Canadian poetry has become original: universal 
and yet Canadian. Prose (Morley Callaghan, Hugh MacLennan, etc.) 
is briefly discussed, (In French.) 


822. Asselineau, Roger. "Etat Présent des Etudes Whitmaniennes,'' 
pp. 31-40. Starting from 1955 (centenary, first edition of Leaves of 
Grass), the article comments on the following categories of works 
concerning and editions of Whitman: (1) catalogues of library and 
private collections; (2) biographies; (3) critical studies of the man, 
his poetry, and his ideas; (4) foreign works relating to Whitman; 
(5) the edition of Whitman's works under the general editorship of 
G.W.Allen to be published by New York University Press; (6) recent 
editions of Whitman works; (7) textual studies of his poetry; (8) re- 
cent school and trade editions of his poetry; and (9) critical appreci- 
ations by modern poets. The article is not a mere listing of items, 
but a critical appraisal of the articles and books from a scholar's 
point of view. (In French.) 


823. Baratier, Paul. ''A Propos du Style de Bolingbroke," pp. 41- 
45. In a defense of Bolingbroke's style from the criticisms of Ed- 
mund Burke, Austin Dobson, and Lytton Strachey, passages from his 
published works and in particular from his letters are cited to show 
that he could create telling satiric portraits, as well as effective 
narrative and dramatic passages, and write in a polished, elegant 
style, one intensified occasionally by spontaneity, as in his letters 
to his half-sister, Henriette. His style is not self-revelatory, but it 
is more versatile and animated than has been admitted. (In French.) 

—John B. Shipley 


THE EXPLICATOR, XVI: 8, May 1958. 


824. Schneider, Elisabeth. ‘Hopkins' THE WRECK OF THE 
DEUTSCHLAND, Stanza 33."' Reading ''mark"' as the verb and ''giant'"' 
as the object may clarify the meaning of the last three lines of the 
stanza. ''The stanza as a whole says that God's mercy is of one sort 
for the 'listener' (one who listens to Christ); of another for the 
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‘lingerer' or laggard; and of a third, more severe, for those at the 
outermost fringes of salvation." 


825. Fox, Robert C. "Fry's VENUS OBSERVED." At different times 
in his life the Duke has pursued both Venus the goddess and Venus 
the planet. As the play opens, he is attempting to bring about a bal- 
ance and reconciliation of the two in his life. When Rosabel sets 
fire to his bedroom-observatory, she brings the Duke down to the 
level of common hurnanity; through the symbolic destruction of his 
ideals, he achieves a recognition of human imperfection which gives 
him a suitable basis for marriage to Rosabel. ''Like the planet 
Venus, the goddess Venus is observed, not possessed; but that is 
enough for the Duke." 


826. Eberhart, Richard. 'Eberhart's UR BURIAL." Mr.Eberhart, 

commenting on Bauerle's explication of "Ur Burial" (Exp., XVI 

peri 1956], 7), credits Sir Leonard Woolley's Ur: The First Phase 
enguin, London, 1946) as the literary source of the poem. 


827. Heninger, S. K., Jr. ''Chapman's HYMNUS IN NOCTEM, 376- 
377, and Shakespeare's LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST, IV, iii, 346-347." 
The two ink-substitutes (Love's sighs and humor of the night) were 
closely related through Elizabethan microcosmic-macrocosmic 
analogy. ‘In each case, the poet must dip his pen into melancholy 
moisture, whether it be macrocosmic dew or microcosmic tears and 
sighs.'' The leading idea of Love's Labour's Lost, then, is ''that both 
love and learning are dependent on melancholy, and that either to the 
exclusion of the other is inadequate to satisfy the complexity of 
human desire." 


828. Edwards, Thomas R., Jr. "Pope's DUNCIAD, IV, 419-436." 
The passage is an extended parody of the ludicrous diction of bad 
pastoral poetry, and its satirical intent explains the usage of such 
circumlocutions as “beauteous bird" and the like for "butterfly." 


829. Emerson, Katherine T. "Chaucer's CANTERBURY TALES, 
A.4353."" Among the 14th-century records of people who may have 
inspired Chaucer's portrait of the Cook is one "Roger Knyght de 
Ware, Cook." If this person was the Cook, then Harry Bailey's 
addressing the cook as ''gentil Roger'' is another example of Chau- 
cer's word play. 


THE EXPLICATOR, XVI: 9, June 1958. 


830. Essig, Erhardt H. 'Thomas' SONNET I (ALTARWISE BY 
OWL-LIGHT)."" The sonnet can be read on the Christian level as a 
description of a religious experience, dealing with Christ's death, 
resurrection, and eternal session in heaven. Mr. Essig examines 
the poem's images, finding them capable of Christian interpretation 
(e.g., "that gentleman of wounds," "a walking word," "under the 
Christward shelter"), but does not preclude the possibility of reading 
the sonnet also on mythological and astronomical levels. 


831. Benton, Richard P. "Longfellow's HELEN OF TYRE, 22." 
In response to a request for the identity of the Queen of Candace by 
S. M. M., Benton proposes the Queen Candace who "lured Alexander 
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the Great by her fascination to a life of voluptuousness....'' He re- 
jects the Candace of Acts VIII as being contemporaneous with Helen 
of Tyre and thus not expected to share the same transmigration. 


832. Virtue, John. "Shakespeare's HAMLET, I, iii, 78-80."' If we 
read ''To thine own self be true'' as meaning "'to serve one's own 
ends," rather than ''to act in accordance with one's noblest moral 
intuitions" (the former meaning is suggested by two passages in 
Bacon's Essays), ''the moral solipsism.,.better accords with the 
ethos of Polonius as it appears in this and later scenes than does 
the transcendentalism attributed to him in the usual interpretation 
of his best-known saying." 


833. Kornbluth, Alice Fox. ''Keats' ODE ON A GRECIAN URN, 1-2." 
Considering the individual words of the opening phrase and their 
relationships, one may see that preparation for some statement per- 
tinent to living men is carefully made in the first two lines, and ''the 
statement with which the poem is concluded is a logical answer to 
its opening.'' "One is prepared for a definite statement from the 
object which, even though inextricably bound to quietness, cannot be 
subdued by it."' In spite of its ''marriage"' to quietness, the urn still 
survives as a communicating agent. 


THE EXPLICATOR, XVI: Index, June 1958. 


Included are an index to the contents of Vol. XVI of The Explicator 
and a Check List of Explication (1957). —Robert C. Jones 


GENERAL LINGUISTICS, III: 2, Spring 1958. 


834. Sapon, Stanley M. and John B. Carroll. "Discriminative Per- 
ception of Speech Sounds as a Function of Native Language," pp. 62- 
72. “Subjects were presented...with a set of stimulus materials con- 
sisting...of a constructed key 'word,' followed...by four choice 
'words.' One of these choice 'words' is identical with the key 'word,' 
the remaining three being essentially the same except for one pho- 
netic element, the 'crucial.''' Conclusions: "1l) There are signifi- 
cant differences between speakers of Japanese, English and Spanish 
in the perception and discrimination of given sounds. 2) The proba- 
bility of perception of a given sound in a given environment is re- 
lated to the language of the listener. 3) Where errors in perception 
occur, the direction and magnitude of many errors are systematically 
related to the language spoken by the listener. 4) There would seem 
to be a good likelihood of predicting direction and magnitude of per- 
ceptual confusion, given the stimulus sound and the language of the 
listener." —Arthur Norman 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, CCXVI: 1296, May 1958. 


835. Barber, Philip W. ''Tom Wolfe Writes a Play," pp. 71-76. Ina 
personal reminiscence the author recalls the people and events con- 
nected with the production of Thomas Wolfe's play Welcome to Our 
City (originally entitled Niggertown but ''chastely rechristened for 
Cambridge audiences"), while Wolfe was a graduate student at Har- 
vard in 1923. The play, which ran for two successful nights at the 
Agassiz House at Radcliffe, portrayed the hypocrisies of the whites 
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and the injustices to the Negro and focused on the struggle between 
Mr. Rutledge, an aristocratic Southerner of the old tradition, and 
Dr. Johnson, a mulatto doctor who now owned and lived in the old 
Rutledge family home. Wolfe let out a ''bellow of distress'' every 
time a cut was made in the script by Professor George Pierce 
Baker. — Kenneth G. Johnston 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF AMERICAN LINGUISTICS, 
XXIV: 3, July 1958, 


836. Voegelin, C. F. Review of Noam Chomsky, Syntactic Struc- 
tures, pp. 229-231. Acceptance of the criticism by Chomsky and "his 
explicator,'' Robert B. Lees (AES, I:3:349), of pre-transform gram- 
mar will depend upon one's decision on (1) the newness of syntactical 
transforms and the possibility of reducing ''a whole grammar to 
kernel sentences plus a set of transformations," (2) the likelihood 
that transforms will ''start a Copernican revolution in linguistics," 
(3) the possibility of incorporating transform grammar (kernel sen- 
tences and transformations separately) into linguistic typology, and 
(4) the necessity for the linguist's fore-knowledge of the language 
he is analyzing (as with Chomsky's intuition as an operational basis). 

—Clyde Hankey 


THE JOURNAL OF THE CANADIAN LINGUISTIC ASSOCIATION, 
IV: 1, Spring 1958. 


837. Lovell, Charles J. ''A Sampling of Materials for a Dictionary 
of Canadian English Based on Historical Principles,'"' pp. 7-33. The 
selection of 42 word- or phrase-entries presented is suggestive of 
the lines a Canadian historical dictionary might follow. The study 
is fragmentary, and dates given may not be the earliest possible for 
Canadian sources. Some of the citations (e.g., Chinese laundry) 
antedate those in the OED, DAE, and DA; others (e.g., bluff, n.) which 
are peculiar to Canadian usage as items or in meaning have ‘'strong- 
er claims to the limited space" at the writer's disposal. 

—Clyde Hankey 


LANGUAGE, XXXIV: 1, January-March 1958. 


838. Garvin, Paul L. ''A Descriptive Technique for the Treatment 
of Meaning," pp. 1-32. ''The purpose of this paper is to test the 
validity of the oft-repeated proposition that we can not handle mean- 
ing linguistically, by attempting to evolve an empirical procedure 
for the processing of semantic field data, which can then be evaluated 
in terms of the criteria of consistency, exhaustiveness, and sim- 
plicity. This procedure will be applied to a minimum semantic con- 
trast in grammar—the difference in grammatical meaning correlated 
with the presence or the absence of a single paradigmatic morpheme"' 
in Kutenai. —Arthur Norman 


THE LONDON MAGAZINE, V: 5, May 1958. 


839. Gide, André. "Advice to a Young Writer," pp. 11-17. This is 
a collection of fragmentary aphorisms offered by a consciously pro- 
fessional writer to apprentices in the trade. Gide ranges over such 
subjects as the proper attitude of the young writer to "influences," 
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critics, form, originality, and revision. This piece was previously 
unavailable in English. 


840. Curtis, Anthony. ''Mood of the Month — IV," pp. 60-65. Samuel 
Beckett's work has, in general, attempted to universalize Beckett's 
personal vision of modern man in decay. The gradual withdrawal 
of Murphy (Murphy, 1938) to the madhouse where he dies attempting 
to resolve the dualism of his nature is his first use of the theme. 
In the Molloy trilogy, Beckett has perfected the trick of depicting a 
figure so abjectly disgusting that it can barely be termed human, and 
then making a complete identification between it and the reader. In 
the plays, Endgame and All That Fall, Beckett is able to present the 


image of actual lived- -through time in its passage. 
-~Earl H. Rovit 


LONDON TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, March 7, 1958. 


841. "Yeats in Youth and Maturity," p. 126. Numerous early poems 
show that Yeats deserved his early reputation, but others, which 
Yeats discarded, make us wonder whether any other great poet ever 
wrote so many mediocre poems in his youth. Furthermore, radical 
revisions, especially in the 1920's, greatly improved even those 
poems enjoyable in the early versions. A study of Yeats' revisions 
through the years, even down to small alterations in punctuation, 
enables us to gain fuller understanding ''of the name and nature of 
great poetry."' The article is based on an examination of The Vari- 
orum Edition of the Poems of W. B. Yeats, eds. Peter Allt and 
Russell K, Alspach, and A Bibliography of the Writings of W. B. 
Yeats (2nd ed.) by Allan Wade. 


842. ''The State of Poetry,'' p. 127. Reflection on Geoffrey Moore's 
views in Poetry Today suggests that he is liveliest on the new poets 
of the 1950's, including the contributors to New Lines and Mavericks. 
Mr. Philip Larkin has been thought by many critics to be the out- 
standing poet of those considered and his ''Church Going" to be the 
best example of what the new taste can achieve, although this poem 
appears to go beyond Larkin's critical principles. Unlike "Church 
Going,"' much recent poetry, because of the poets’ theories, lacks a 
large theme and forcible expression. Of it might be said what John- 
son said of Addison, ''He thought justly but he thought faintly."' The 
author agrees with Moore that honest minor art is preferable to fake 
great art, but plays down Moore's suggestion that the ''quiet social 
revolution" in Great Britain since 1945 has been an important cause 
of the particular quality of recent poetry. 


» March 14, 1958. 


843. "Two of a Kind," p. 138. Two recent books (William Plomer, 
At Home, and The Diaries of John Ruskin, vol. 2, ed. Joan Evans) 
raise a question which transcends both: the place of the aesthete in 
English life. The truth is that even the aesthete who avoids traits 
which give the word today some absurd connotations is difficult to 
accommodate. Ruskin in his day and William Plomer now suffer 
because of the preference of the English for writers like Somerset 
Maugham who make a great deal of money and live to a noble old age. 
The English like prose writers with ascertainable professions and 
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inexhaustible vitality; they like poets who starve, become brawlers 
in pubs, but they do not like spectators of life who give little evening 
parties at which the guests are literate, intelligent, and discreet. 


844. ''Fashions in Prose," p, 139. George Saintsbury, who gave his 
most detailed and loving attention to set pieces of ornate and colored 
prose and who turned with relief from examples of plain, idiomatic 
style to the artificial, packed, weighty style of Johnson, Gibbon, and 
Burke, needed, no doubt, the corrective of H. W. Fowler and lacked 
the awareness that prose is primarily a medium of communication. 
Professor James Sutherland, in his recently published lectures, On 
English Prose, is representative of a whole generation of English 
teachers and writers shaped by Fowler. The Sutherland point of 
view, like that of Saintsbury, is one-sided, and, suspecting every- 
thing but the plain idiomatic style, forgets that the artificial style 
can compress more thought into a single sentence, and also that the 
plain style is likely to be discontinuous and jerky. 


,» March 28, 1958. 


845. ''Paradise of Indignity," p. 168. The novels of Samuel Beckett 
are more like poems than like most other novels: they are lyrical, 
contemplative, discursive; the events occur for poetic reasons (as in 
such a narrative poem as Prufrock) rather than for novelistic rea- 
sons; the interest is in states of mind, not in resolution of plot. In 
Beckett's words, ''The vulgarity of plausible concatenation" is ab- 
sent. The novels are not allegorical nor necessarily symbolical, and 
there is great truth in the reflections of the characters, e.g., Malone. 
The characters are justified in their fear of life, for they have ex- 
perienced physical suffering and degradation of the body; they pos- 
sess two (and only two) saintly qualities—resignation and humility. 
They aspire not to the satisfaction but the ablation of desire; not 
since the early 1930's has a Beckett hero carried the attack to the 
enemy camp. The novels communicate a comic realization of the 
bitter futility of life. “In this paradise of indignity whence all hope 
has fled a strange contentment reigns."' It is absurd to relate Beckett 
to James Joyce; although Beckett's books are descriptive rather than 
compassionate, they exorcise and control through their comic disgust. 


846. Allott, Kenneth. ''Matthew Arnold's Original Version of 'The 
River,''' p. 172. Unrecorded manuscripts of two poems by Matthew 
Arnold have recently come to light, one with six quatrains of ''The 
River'' which have never appeared in any printed text. ''The River" 
should be printed with these six quatrains in any future edition. With 
these stanzas, its similarity to "Calais Sands" is made clear. That 
"Calais Sands" belongs to Frances Lucy Wightman has been argued, 
and this is confirmed by the new manuscript. Reasons against pub- 
lishing these stanzas in 1852 no longer apply. 


, April 4, 1958, 


847. "A Daughter for Inquisitor,"' p.182. Every line of The Antiphon, 
by Djuna Barnes, proves it to have been written from necessity; it 
shows qualities far beyond the usual admirable ones of honesty and 
sincerity, strange though it seems to make such a claim for an arti- 
ficial concoction of Jacobean comedy, Greek tragedy, and modern 
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pantomime masquerading as a play, although it is really a poem. In 
some ways The Antiphon is a modern Oresteia. The changes in situ- 
ation only show that tragedy is central in human life, that the essen- 
tials of life, not specific events, cause tragedy. Miss Barnes courts 
the rejection of readers, actors and producers, above all through 
her language, which is archaic, conceited, mannered, and intense, 
but of course she has no intention of writing for the stage. She uses 
the play form only for its greater complexity over other verse forms. 
Her language is integral to her vision and purpose. The Antiphon is 
less likely than Nightwood to prove popular because of its uncom- 
promising bitterness and uncompromising language, but a few will 
give its author first place among women who have written verse in 
the English language. 


848. ''The Given Element," p. 183. Although Joyce Cary, in his 
posthumously published Clark Lectures, had very interesting things 
to say about the gap for the imaginative writer between the grasping 
of something as a possible subject and the achievement of a treat- 
ment which makes the writer finally aware of what the subject was, 
his remarks apply to fiction rather than to poetry. Cary writes as 
a novelist, and for novelists scene, characters, and design are the 
given elernents; theme is an emergent element; and language and the 
machinery of presentation are matters for craftsmanship. Cary's 
order of discovery is reversed for poetry, in which one is aware first 
of the texture of language. The poet starts with fragments of lan- 
guage, phrases, images, and later discovers what the poem started 
from and what it is about. The prospects of poetry are thin, because, 
unlike prose, the given element is a private affair. It is hard to say 
if the “shock tactics" that insure the reception of prose could becon- 
sciously introduced into poetry. 


, April 11, 1958. 


849. "The Course of the Critic,"' p. 194. To understand the term, 
“New Criticism," coined by John Crowe Ransom and applied at first 
to certain Southern poets and critics, most of whom began their 
careers in Nashville, Tennessee, in the 1920's, one must recall the 
"New Humanism" of Irving Babbitt and others from which they wished 
to separate themselves. Now, a generation after the battles of the 
"New Criticism,'' Professors William K. Wimsatt, Jr. and Cleanth 
Brooks have produced Literary Criticism, the new orthodox version 
of literary history as it will be studied in graduate schools through- 
out America, along with Walter J. Bates' Criticism: The Major Texts 
and René Wellek and Austin Warren's Theory of Literature. Wim- 
satt and Brooks' work may be considered a modern successor to 
George Saintsbury's History of Criticism and Literary Taste in 
Europe. Its differences from Saintsbury and its dismissal of him 
as an amateur emphasize the professionalism of our day. Its sus- 
picion of amateur enthusiasm reminds us of the danger of profes- 
sional criticism without enthusiasm. The emphasis on principles 
and theory reminds us of Saintsbury's determination not to yield to 
"general criticism" or ''metacriticism.'' The erudition of Brooks 
and Wimsatt, a challenge to all students in or out of universities, 
should not blind us to the limitations of present as well as earlier 
critical procedures. 
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850. "Picturing Dickens," p. 195. Valuable as it is, The Oxford 
Illustrated Dickens, begun in 1948 and now complete in 21 volumes, 
reminds us of the Dickensian's chief present need. The treasures of 
the Forster collection in the Victoria and Albert Museum, including 
sketch-plans, manuscripts, and proof-sheets with cancelled and cor- 
rected passages, make possible a scholarly recension that would 
survey also the revisions in all the editions brought out during 
Dickens' life. Expensive as it would be, the project should attract 
the attention of a university press or a private foundation. 


851, 'Listeners' Shakespeare," p. 195. The long-playing record 
has made possible a complete spoken edition of Shakespeare. Aware 
of the dangers of highly individual or eccentric versions, The British 
Council entrusted the opportunity to the Marlowe Society of Cam- 
bridge University, which has by now issued three plays. The record- 
ings are an inevitable test of the belief of some Shakespearians that 
in the creation of drama and character the poet's words alone count. 
This belief is now seen to be faulty: there is no way of rendering 
words except through the medium of some personality, a better or a 
worse actor, and some effect on characterization because of qualities 
of the reader or actor is inevitable. —John K. Mathison 


McNEESE REVIEW, IX, Winter 1957. 


852. Byrne, Clifford M. ''The Philosophical Development in Four 
of Robert Penn Warren's Novels," pp. 56-68. The discussion is 
based on Night Rider, At Heaven's Gate, All the King's Men, and 
World Enough and Time. Byrne believes that Warren "has consis- 
tently maintained that the ultimate end of man is knowledge. But his 
conception of man's moral duty with regard to that knowledge..., has 
undergone a fundamental change. Corollary to this development, 
moreover, has come a reconsideration and revaluation of society 
and the individual's relationship to it.'"' These facets of develop- 
ment are traced as they appear in the four novels. 

—Hensley C. Woodbridge 


MIDWEST FOLKLORE, VIII: 1, Spring 1958. 


853. Musick, Ruth Ann. 'West Virginia Ghost Stories," pp. 21-28. 
"They represent a run-of-the-mill average of ghost stories gener- 
ally and include some that are fairly well known in some version in 
several other states.... Most of my ghost stories were collected 
through students in former classes in folk literature or from readers 
of my weekly folklore column...."' —Hensley C. Woodbridge 


MODERN FICTION STUDIES, IV: 1, Spring 1958. 


854. Litz, Walton. "Joyce's Notes for the Last Episodes of 
'Ulysses,''' pp. 3-20. The notes here studied (in possession of 
Miss Harriet Shaw Weaver) reveal some of Joyce's methods of com- 
position and contribute to understanding of Ulysses. Joyce early had 
an image of the complete novel which he enriched by a method com- 
parable to that of the mosaic worker. Some of the notes are mere 
verbal insertions or reminders of motifs. Others are detailed 
Homeric parallels (not in Ulysses), showing that the Homeric back- 
ground means more to Joyce than the reader. Others plan the tech- 
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nique for a particular episode. Like the Homeric parallels, the 
naturalistic foundation represented by some of these notes was useful 
to Joyce, but not necessarily to the reader. 


855. Redford, Grant H. ''The Role of Structure in Joyce's 'Por- 
trait,'" pp. 21-30. Structure renders meaningful the themes of The 
Portrait—Search and Rebellion—and embodies the central artistic 
proposition. The search of each chapter (which presents aspects of 
Stephen's rebellion from family, church, etc.) ends with apparent 
order and satisfaction (the embracing of the prostitute in Chapter II 
and of the Church in Chapter III). Chapter IV ends with the more 
permanently satisfying embrace of the earth (and role as Artificer), 
which Chapter V—appropriately one-third of the book—completes 
by discovering the "responsibilities and limitations of his calling," 
especially in the composition of the poem. Joyce proceeds from 
definition—Stephen's—to demonstration—his own. 


856. Kaye, Julian B. "The Wings of Daedalus: Two Stories in 
'Dubliners,'"' pp. 31-41. Close reading of ''An Encounter" and ''The 
Dead" reveals that Dubliners often has ''richness of texture'' com- 
parable to that of Ulysses. ''An Encounter" contains Joycean ''be- 
latedness,"' the "perversion of love into cruelty,"’ rejection of author- 
ity of father, church, and state and "despairing substitution" of 
friendship of a mediocre contemporary (cf. Cranly and Buck Mulli- 
gan). ''The Dead" (which takes place on Epiphany) is a bitter parody 
of Epiphany Offices: marriage at Cana, visit of Magi, Baptism of 
Christ. "The epiphany of 'The Dead' is a revelation of death." 


857. Aitken, D. J. F. "Dramatic Archetypes in Joyce's 'Exiles,'" 
pp. 42-52. An examination of the ''submerged dramas" of Exiles 
reveals two themes: that of ''the artist vis-a-vis his native land" 
and that of "the [artist's} spirit seeking embodiment through union 
with others."' Each of the protagonists is archetypal: "Richard is 
spirit, Bertha fecundity, Beatrice intellect, and Robert body."' The 
case of Exiles is this:. the hero who persists in ''strained absolutism" 
(which young Stephen deemed appropriate) will continue isolated and 
impotent, failing ''to make the slightest impression upon the nation 
whose savior he wishes to be," 


858. Russell, H. K. "The Incarnation in 'Ulysses,'"' pp. 53-61. The 
theme of Incarnation (the "supreme ironic juxtaposition") gives 
Ulysses ''an inclusive, significant structure,'' Divine immanence is 
stressed by repetitions of metempsychosis, by Bloom's Christ-like 
manifestation of charity in a hostile world, and his "passion" and 
"resurrection" in the Circe episode. Stephen's acceptance of Bloom 
as "host" is the artist's recognition that God is incarnate in the 
world. Ulysses, for all its "ignoble" subject-matter, offers the 
reader respect for life ''as the medium in which the spirit is em- 
bodied." 


859. Bierman, Robert. '''White and Pink Elephants': 'Finnegans 
Wake' and the Tradition of 'Unintelligibility,''' pp. 62-70. The ''Oxen 
of the Sun" episode of Ulysses anticipates two charges against Fin- 
negans Wake: 1) it breaks with all tradition; and 2) it is unintelli- 
gible. [llustrations from a wide variety of sources demonstrate an 
"eccentric heritage"' and other traditional sanctions for the language 
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and literary devices of FW (puns, emblematic poems, chronograms, 
etc., as well as the nature of the English language itself). The intel- 
ligibility of FW is illustrated by detailed analysis of a short passage 
from the book, which reveals Joyce's method of sublimating themes 
through alteration in the texture of the lines, 


860. Beebe, Maurice, and Walton Litz, ''Criticism of James Joyce: 
A Selected Checklist with an Index to Studies of Separate Works," 
pp. 71-99. —John C. Broderick 


MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES, LXXIII: 4, April 1958. 


861. Gilbert, Allan. ''Were Spenser's Nine Comedies Lost?" pp. 
241-243. The works in question are mentioned only by Harvey and, 
moreover, so as to imply to a careful reader that they were pro- 
jected, not executed: "the nine comedies are to be put not among 
the lost works, but among those only dreamed of." 


862. Wehling, Mary Mellen. ''Marlowe's Mnemonic Nominology, 
with Especial Reference to Tamburlaine," pp. 243-247. A study of 
the names of characters in Edward II, The Jew of Malta, and Tam- 
burlaine turns up many names remarkably appropriate to their 
bearers. Such names elucidate the drama and have mnemonic value, 


863. Boughner, Daniel. ''Jonson's Use of Lipsius in Sejanus," pp. 
247-255. A detailed study of Jonson's notes to the Lipsius edition of 
Tacitus throws much light upon Jonson's use of his sources but 
leaves uncertain just why Jonson differs so greatly in certain re- 
spects (e.g., his presentation of Caesar) from his sources. 


864, Hagopian, John V. ''A Difficult Crux in Donne's Satyre II," pp. 
255-257. Grierson (1912) erred in his interpretation of 11.71-73. 
Wring is intransitive; bearing is a participle. Like may be adverbial; 
but reading it as an adjective is preferable ‘because it is typical of 
Donne's bawdy poems and also reveals his predilection for out- 
rageous punning....'' 


865. Patrides, C. A. "Milton and His Contemporaries on the Chains 
of Satan," pp. 257-260. Milton was not alone in his view that all 
Satan does he does by God's permission; and contrary to the view 
of many readers this view was by no means confined to Calvinists. 
Rather it was typical of the period. 


866, Manley, Francis. ''An Explication of Dickinson's 'After Great 
Pain,'" pp. 260-264. A detailed interpretation of one of ''twenty-five 
or thirty poems which...treat specifically of the intense subtleties of 
mental anguish, anatomizing them with awesome precision.'' The 
explication stresses images which juxtapose life and death, sugges- 
tions of loss of identity, paradoxical suggestions of contentment, 
suggestions of trance, etc. 


867. Hunting, Robert. ''Mark Twain's Arkansaw Yahoos," pp. 264- 
268. Chapters 21-22 of Huckleberry Finn are ostensibly narrated 
by Huck; but the narrator lacks Huck's 'compassion.'' Presumably 
the speaker is Clemens himself. 
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868. Stein, William Bysshe. 'New Testament Inversions in Crane's 
Maggie," pp. 268-272. N.T. parallels suggest that Crane expressed 
in Maggie "an intuitive loyalty to the redemptive love of the Gos- 
pels''—a loyalty which can be traced to his early religious education. 
This loyalty (which accounts for his grim view of present-day be- 
havior) is expressed in his choice of forenames (e.g., Maggie 
[Magdalene], Mary, James) and in events (e.g., Maggie's rejection 
by the minister and Mary's "affected sorrow over Maggie's death"). 

—Robert Pierson 


THE NATION, CLXXXVI: 18, May 3, 1958. 


869. Fussell, Paul, Jr. ''Thornton Wilder and the German Psyche," 
pp. 394-395. In West Germany there is great interest in modern 
American literature. ''German taste, at the universities and among 
intellectuals, is generally that of a highly literate American."' The 
middle classes, however, favor ''American fictions of the optimist- 
coy school," including, ''preeminently, all the writings and all the 
public utterances of Thornton Wilder.'' The Germans, ''committed 
irrevocably as they are to a long and painful military and political 
alliance with America," find comfort in Wilder's image of America 
as Grover's Corners and his ''melioristic suggestions at the end of 
The Bridge of San Luis Rey.'' And a people threatened with atomic 
destruction ''from opposite directions" find reassurance in ''the 


zation" of Wilder indicates something pathetic in the German psyche. 
» No. 20, May 17, 1958. 


870. Rosenthal, M. L. "Irreverence in Poetry," pp. 450-452. ''The 
relation between the ambiguity, so profoundly and uneasily a part of 
all human experience, and that irreverence which derives from our 
awareness of it is one of the great wellsprings of creative imagina- 
tion.'' The irreverence of art gives the poet the opportunity to use 
shock for maximum emotional effect. Also, satire and irony delight 
both writer and reader by giving expression to their resentment of 
"intolerable burden of the awesome and the solemn." And lyrical 
"sacred blaspheming,'' such as Donne's, may be "'the most drunkenly 
joyous kind of affirmation—absolutely devout after all.'' It is to be 
hoped that some of our poets "are renewing our understanding of 
‘the higher aesthetic immorality’ as [Hart] Crane did in his short 
lifetime." 


» No. 22, May 31, 1958. 


871. Rosenthal, M. L. "Salvo for William Carlos Williams," pp. 
497, 500. An appreciation. 


872. Zukofsky, Louis. ''The Best Human Value,'" pp. 500-502. 
An appreciation of William Carlos Williams. 


No relevant articles appeared in THE NATION, CLXXXVI: 19 and 


21, May 10 and 24, 1958. —T.O. Mallory 
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DIE NEUREN SPRACHEN, Heft 3, 1958. 


873. Oppel, Horst. ‘Lady Mary Wortly Montagu," pp. 97-103. When 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu's letters were published a year after 
her death, she was recognized as among the greatest letter writers 
of her time (Smollett, Voltaire, Johnson, Gibbon) but the first com- 
petent biography was by Robert Halsband, The Life of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, 1956. She was brought up with | people like Ad Addison, 
Steele, and Congeve and contributed to the Spectator. Pamela she 
called "foolish stuff.'' When 47 years old she left her husband and 
children to live with Francesco Algarotti, who was half her age. 
She visited Troy with a copy of Homer 30 years before Robert Wood 
(Original Genius of Homer). Oppel sees Lady Mary as a |ransition 
figure. —R. D. Jameson 


THE NEW REPUBLIC, CXXXVIII: 18, May 5, 1958. 


874, Fitch, Robert E. ''The Cold Eye of Mary McCarthy," pp. 17- 
19. A skilled and resourceful literary technician, Miss McCarthy 
possesses a sharp intelligence, which she exercises with independ- 
ence and integrity. She assumes an objectivity which allows her to 
treat sex as a significant challenge to the ideal and the rational. Her 
intelligence, which typically asserts itself in satire, excludes tender- 
ness and humility. Her objectivity allows no play for the moral 
emotions. —Hubert Smith 


NEW YORK FOLKLORE QUARTERLY, XIV: 1, Spring 1958. 


875, Coffin, Tristram P. “Folksong of Social Protest: a Musical 
Mirage'' (followed by a rejoinder by John Greenway), pp. 3-10. Folk- 
lorists huve erroneously yielded to ''the temptation to read all sorts 
of messages of social reform into the literature."' Such a folklorist 
“comes to his material with a sincere bias'' which, while under- 
standable in face of present trends in scholarship should not becloud 
him to the fact that ''where a folklorist sees what he thinks to be a 
folksong of reform,...he has witnessed a sort of mirage. The song 
is either not yet a folksong or no longer a song of reform.'' Many of 
these songs (like ''John Henry" and ''Casey Jones") are comments 
on circumstances, not "protests"; or songs of normal daydreams 
(like the Child ballads), There is "no evidence that a song that has 
been in wral tradition for any period of time can be called a song of 
reform.'' Protest (or reform) suggests change and is ''basically 
sophisticated and alien to the tolksinger." 

Rejoinder: Academic direction wiil result in changed interpreta- 
tion, and even the semanticists see ''folksong"’ as not remaining 
"within the milieu of a nineteenti: century professor of rhetoric, ora- 
tory and elocution...."" Corning foiklorists "will study folksongs as 
sociological documents, not as infra-poetry.” 


876, Lassiter, William Lawrence. ''To Make a Tattler," p. 15. The 
original manuscript of ''How [2 Make a Good Tattler,'’ composed in 
1867, and now in the author's extensive Shaker collection, is here 
printed. 


877. Rapp, Marvin A. "'Nigger' in the Woodpile,'' pp. 16-25, One 
interpretation of the background legendry of a stock-pnrase Armerican 
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colloguialism claims it originated in the upstate village of Putney- 
ville in the days of the Underground Railroad. —Lionel D. Wyld 


NOTES AND QUERIES, V: 4, April 1958, 


878, Steadman, John M. "St. Peter and Ecclesiastical Satire: 
Milton, Dante, and 'La rappresentazione del! di del giudizio,'’"' pp. 
141-142, St. Peter's censure of the clergy in La rappresentazione 
and in Paradiso, XXVII, 55-56, illustrates the fact that in "utilizing 
St. Peter as a vehicle for ecclesiastical satire [in Lycidas Milton 
was following a tradition already established in Italian poetry." 


879. Percival-Kaye, G. '''Marque' and 'Marfk,'" pp. 142-143. The 
term marque as used in ''Marque and Reprisa!" refers to ships 
operating under conditions other than those affecting privateers 
(with which OED, Encycl. Brit., and Chambers confuse them). 


860, Currie, H. Macl. "Notes on Sir Thomas Browne's 'Christian 
Morals,'" p. 143, (1) The passage in III,ii,265 (Everyman ed.) on 
the infinite circle may be traced to Aristotie's De Caelo and to the 
Hermetic writings; it is paralleled in a hymn of John Mason, (2) III, 
vii, 268 (on not blaming the stars) echoes Lear, I,ii,134. (3) III,xi,272 
{on not assuming that happiness is achieved) echves a long Greek 
tradition. 


$81. Poston, Lawrence, III. "The 'Ancient Mariner' and a Minor 
Religious Poem," p. 143. Coleridge's poem, 11.614-617, is echoed 
in Mrs, Cecil Frances Alexander's hymn (184%) beginning "All things 
bright and beautiful." 


862. Anon. "Machiavelli's 'Discourses': A Forgotten English Trans- 
‘ation,’ pp. 144-145, Hatfield Ms. 273-3 should be added to Orsini's 
i:st (1937) of Ms. translations. 


8&4. “The Ultimate Source of Tamburlaine's White, Red, Black and 
Death?" pp. 146-147. Miss Fermor and others have left the im- 
pression that the description of Tamburlaine's encampment in IV.i 
is derived from sources dealing with the Tartars; but the ultimate 
source (known to Marlowe?) is Revelations 6:2-8. 


#84. Cameron, W. J. "Francis Kirkman's 'The Wits,' 1672-1673; 
Further Notes," pp. 147-150. New evidence confirms the author's 
conclusions (N&Q, IV | March 1957], 106-8) regarding the order of 


editions. The only perfect copies available are 2 of the 1672 edition 
(at Harvard and Huntington) and 1(a BM copy) of the 1673. 


885. Colmar, J. A. "An Unpublished Sermon by 5S. T. Coleridge," 
pp. 150-152. A sermon composed in 1798 expressed many ideas 
developed in subsequent works, e.g., The Friend. The presence of 
these in so early a work illustrates ''the remarkable consistency of 
his thought over the years,"' 


886. Dahl, Curtis. "Baroni in Disraeli's 'Tancred,'" p. 152. The 
'Baronis, father and son,...are modelled after the once famous 
archaeologist Giovanni Battista Belzoni (1778-1823).'' This associ- 


| 
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ation, which Disraeli's readers may well have recognized, adds to 
the glamor of the work. 


887. Brooks, Roger L. "Matthew Arnold's Testimonial Letters for 
Candidates for the Greek Chair of the University of Edinburgh," pp. 
161-163. Examination of newspaper accounts of the events of 1851 
and of a letter Arnold wrote on behalf of F. R. Sandford help one 
correct the transcriptions and interpretations of Gollin (1956). A 
letter on behalf of Bonamy Price is here first printed. 


888. Shuman, R. Baird. ''Theodore Hook as Literary Critic," pp. 
163-164, Gilbert Gurney, Peregrine Bunce, and Gervase Skinner 
contain attacks upon the law (esp. upon summary judgments and sen- 
tencing) which anticipate the criticisms of Dickens. 


889. Gullason, Thomas Arthur. ''Tennyson's Influence on Stephen 
Crane," pp. 164-165. Crane is known to have read and disliked ''The 
Charge of the Light Brigade,"' which ''War is Kind" (esp. stanzas 2 
and 4) ironically echoes. 


890. Currie, H. Macl. "Aristophanes and Mark Twain," pp. 165-168, 
The affinity of Mark Twain for Aristophanes has been insufficiently 
recognized. Both are characterized by seriousness of purpose and 
by a predilection for farce, but to what extent, if any, Mark Twain 
knew the work of Aristophanes is uncertain. An example of simi- 
larity of purpose and method is afforded by a comparison of the lat- 
ter part of Thesmoriazusae with chapters XXXV-XXXIX of Huckle- 
berry Finn (in both of which heroic but foolish strategems are 
derived from literary traditions). The two writers differ chiefly in 
that "Aristophanes had a powerful imagination which he controlled 
and kept subservient to his intellectual ends, whereas Twain, having 
fancy, allowed it to roam at large as it would." 


891. Bentley, G. E., Jr. "A. S, Mathew, Patron of Blake and Flax- 
man," pp. 168-178. Anthony Stephen Mathew is known as a patron 
of William Blake and of John Flaxman, but his life is insufficiently 
known. The present article surveys the available data on him, with 
extensive extracts from sources. 


892. McEldberry, B. R., Jr. "J. R. Lowell and Richard Hl-A 
Bibliographical Error," pp. 179-180. Richard the Third and the 
Primrose Criticism (Chicago: McClurg, 1887) has been erroneously 
attributed to Lowell, It is rather ''an anonymous reply to Lowell's 
views" expressed in a lecture of 1833. One review (in The Critic, 
IX, 164) has been discovered. 


893. Purcell, J. M. "Comedy of Errors, II,ii,57," p. 180. The line, 
like many others which Shakespeare assigns to Dromio, may allude 
to some proverb: two proverbs among those listed by Tilley (1950) 
"lend point to Dromio's utterance," 


894. Legouis, Pierre. "Dryden's MacFlecknoe, 11.203-4,"' p. 180. 
"Keen iambics" appeared in Cleveland's ''The Rebel Scot," 1.27; 


Cleveland may or may not have been translating Horace's ''celeres 
—Robert Pierson 


iambos,"' 
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REGISTER, KENTUCKY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, LVI:2, April 1958. 


895. Woodbridge, Hensley C. ''The Kentucky Novel, 1956-1957," 
pp. 156-164. More than two dozen adult and juvenile novels are 
discussed. About half of them appeared before mid-1951, the con- 
cluding date of The Kentucky Novel by L. S. and A. D. Thompson. 
Brief bio-bibliographical sketches appear in the notes on pp. 163-164 
on almost all the authors mentioned. —Hensley C. Woodbridge 


THE RICE INSTITUTE PAMPHLET, XLIV: 1, April 1958. 


896. Camden, Carroll. "Spenser's 'Little Fish, that Men Call 
Remora,'" pp. 1-16. This article surveys one bit of unnatural 
natural history which delighted Elizabethan writers, the remora or 
delayer, a fish that allegedly attached itself to ships and impeded or 
stopped their progress. The various pseudo authorities are cited 
and the vast confusion and disagreement among them concerning 
the color, size, habits, nature, and even proper name of the remora 
are described. In a literary work, the fish was commonly "used 
figuratively as a type of some delaying action," 


897. Conner, J. E, "Phonemic Discrimination of Middle English 
Dialects,"' pp. 17-32. To our present techniques for settling prob- 
lems concerning date or place of origin of Middle English documents, 
this paper adds another: phonemic analysis. For example, a pho- 
nemic analysis of Gawain and the Green Knight and Ormulum reveals 
that the numbers of phonemes (inferred from semantic differences, 
rimes, and alliterations) are different and that the phonemes of the 
one are not the same as tijose of the other. A sample analysis of six 
returns of London Gilds and ten of Norwich Gilds for 1389 shows that 
criteria may be established through this method for the purpose of 
identifying the particular dialect of a manuscript. 


898. Dowden, Wilfred S. "The Light and the Dark; Imagery and 
Thematic Development in Conrad's Heart of Darkness," pp. 33-51. 
The theme of Conrad's Heart of Darkness “is developed on three 
levels; each of these levels is supported by the central image of 
contrasts in light and darkness.'' The light and darkness of the 
physical setting in which the story is told and the light on the river 
contrasted with the darkness of the jungle form the matrix for the 
third aspect of theme, the light in which Marlow moves and the dark- 
ness which envelops Kurtz, the representative of man's potential 
degradation. 


899. Gallegly, J. S. "Edwin Booth in Galveston and Houston," pp. 
52-64. This paper describes Edwin Booth's performances in 
Richelieu, Macbeth, Hamlet, The Fool's Revenge, Othello, The 
Merchant of Venice, and A Quiet Family in Galveston in 1882 and 
offers some facts concerning the public reception of these plays. 
Similar notice is taken of his appearances there in 1887 in Richelieu 
and Hamlet. Also in 1887, he appeared in Houston in Hamlet. In 
1888 in Galveston he played with Lawrence Barrett in Othello and 
Julius Caesar, and a couple of days later they put on the same two 
plays in Houston. 


— 
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900. McKillop, Alan D. ''The Context of Sense and Sensibility," pp. 
65-78. ''The purpose of this essay is to consider Sense and Sensi- 
bility in the light of Jane Austen's beginnings in prose fiction, with 
due regard to current tendencies in the feminine novel and to her 
own early writings.'' Although she opposes "'one convention of ro- 
mantic fiction and romantic taste with another convention of disillu- 
sioned common sense" in the characters of Marianne and Elinor, she 
displays independent power in her handling of these two conventions. 


901, Marsh, T. N. "Humor and Invective in Early Tudor Polemic 
Prose," pp. 79-89. One characteristic of early Tudor polemic prose 
was its use of homely, racy, street-corner humor consisting of such 
elements as alliteration, the language of proverb and slang, homely 
metaphors, word play, jokes, and open scurrility. Although appear- 
ing in the prose of religious controversy, e.g., in More and Tyndale, 
this mode of expression spread to non-controversial prose; and its 
spirit can be seen in such later writers as Nashe, Dekker, Donne, 
and Milton. 


902. Thomas, J. D. "The Natural Supernaturalism of Dreiser's 
Novels," pp. 112-25. No single ism" satisfactorily defines Dreiser's 
position: ''He was a seeker for ultimate truth, eager to investigate 
by every means the significance of the universe and man's relation 
to it.'' To Dreiser, the world had the two faces of Janus, the visible 
side of material appearance and the hidden side of spiritual reality. 
"The central question is the relation of those two faces of Janus." 
Contact with both levels of experience is necessary, and therefore 
the manifestations in Dreiser's novels of intuition, the occult, and 
foreknowledge must be regarded as integral and functional, not as 
merely ornamental and irrelevant. 


903. Williams, George G. "Who Were Troilus, Criseyde, and 
Pandarus ?" pp. 126-46. Based upon parallels between the poem and 
the actual lives of certain persons, upon examination of some changes 
and additions that Chaucer made in his source, upon consideration 
of particular passages in the poem, and upon other relevant evidence, 
the conjecture is made that Chaucer's Troilus and Criseyde "is an 
allegory of the love affair of John of Gaunt and Katherine Swynford," 
though, of course, it is not merely that. Troilus stands for John of 
Gaunt, Criseyde for Katherine Swynford, Pandarus for Chaucer him- 
self, Hector for Edward, Prince of Wales, and Deiphebus for Prince 
Edmund. —Taylor Culbert 


SHAKESPEARE QUARTERLY, IX: 1, Winter 1958. 


904. McNeal, Thomas H. ''Margaret of Anjou: Romantic Princess 
and Troubled Queen," pp. 1-10. The link scenes of Margaret and 
Suffolk at the end of 1 Henry VI were added after it was decided to 
stage ''the whole of Henry's reign in chronological order," perhaps 
after Richard III was complete. The evidence is as follows. Suffolk 
does not appear until II.iv. (the Temple Garden scene), where he is 
given the important business of being the first to pluck the red rose. 
Although he appears in III.i. and iv. and IV.ii. ie does not speak 
again until V.iii. The Temple Garden scene must have been written 
at the same time as the link scenes as necessary preparation for 
them. Having introduced Suffolk, Shakespeare did not have to write 
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additional lines for him, but merely had to keep him physically be- 
fore the audience. The romanticization of Margaret and Suffolk in 
this play, so out of keeping with the surroundings "into which it was 
made to fit,'' can be said to result from the influence on Shakespeare 
of the meeting and wooing of Cordella by the Gallian King in the 
Chronicle History of King Leir. 


905. Norman, Arthur M. Z. ''Daniel's The Tragedie of Cleopatra 
and Antony and Cleopatra,'' pp. 11-18. Some verbal parallels between 
Shakespeare's Antony and Cleopatra and Daniel's The Tragedie of 
Cleopatra, together with the fact that both writers depart from 
Plutarch'’s unsympathetic portrayal of Cleopatra, suggest that Shake- 
speare may have been influenced by Daniel's play. Shakespeare's 
Cleopatra, like Daniel's, is ''ennobled by the realization of the extent 
of her love" and by her sacrifice to it. Daniel found Cleopatra 
“worthy of an entire drama.'' Shakespeare may have been sufficiently 
influenced by Daniel's conception of Cleopatra to devote the last long 
act to her tragedy. If this hypothesis is correct, we have a possible 
explanation for Shakespeare's ''daring use of two climaxes," 


906. Bernheimer, Richard. ''Another Globe Theater," pp. 19-29. 
Contained in Robert Fludd's De Naturali, Supernaturali, Praeter- 
naturali, et Contranaturali Microcosmi Historia, published in Ger- 
many in 1619, is an illustration of a theater whose structure both 
resembles and differs from the Elizabethan theater as we conceive 
it today. There are, for instance, an upper stage and a lower stage 
and two entrance doors flanking an unusually small inner stage. 
However, there is no raised stage, seats are on the floor only, and 
the frame is rectangular. Such evidence as the workmanship of the 
bay windows identifies the theater as German. The peculiar features 
of the theater can be explained by assuming that it was converted 
from a tennis court and brought as much as possible in line with the 
design of an Elizabethan theater, to accommodate touring actors 
from England “who demanded conditions similar to those at home." 


907. Goldsmith, Robert H. ''Did Shakespeare Use the Old Timon 
Comedy?" pp. 31-38. The question of whether Shakespeare knew the 
old Timon comedy (not printed until 1842) and used it as a primary 
source for Timon of Athens is reopened, and the possibility is raised 
that it was used as a primary source for parts of King Lear. There 
are a number of significant resemblances, Lear and both the Timons 
curse the race of man in revulsion at man's ingratitude. Laches, the 
steward of the old comedy, is linked with both Flavius and Apemantus, 
and also with Kent; like Kent, he is cast off for direct speaking and 
then returns to serve his master in disguise. In both Lear and the 
old comedy suicide by hurling oneself from a height is recommended, 
although from different motives. It is unlikely that the author of the 
Timon comedy was Shakespeare's debtor. Some similarities between 
the Timon comedy and the comical satires of Jonson point to a date 

of composition between 1599-1602. : 


908, Wilson, Elkin C. ''Polonius in the Round," pp. 83-85. Polonius 
is not simply comic. He has enough dignity ''to fix him firmly in the 
tragic involvement.'' In having Laertes spied upon, Polonius is "a 
circumspect parent concerned about the right development of a son." 
And "spying twice behind an arras, though it certeinly does not dig- 
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nify Polonius, is yet the move of a man sincerely concerned by his 
lights to help his king, of whose villainous conduct he of course has 
no faintest suspicion," 


909. Davis, O. B. "A Note on the Function of Polonius' Advice," 
pp. 85-86. Polonius's advice to Laertes is consistent not only with 
his character but with the actions of Claudius, Gertrude, and Laertes. 
The world of the play has as its code of ethics Polonius's advice. 
Its essence is ''conformity to society regardless of truth, compassion 
or moral indignation.'' Hamlet chooses not to prosper "in the dis- 
jointed time.'' He refuses to put up "'the right appearance." 


910. Phialas, Peter G. "Coleville of the Dale,"' pp. 86-88. The 
word ''dale'' in Falstaff's line ''So shall you be still Coleville of the 
Dale" (2 Henry IV, IV.iii.10) means not only "pit" and "dungeon." 
It can be explicated as meaning ''devil.'' The word "devil" some- 
times contracts in Tudor literature to ''de'el," 'dele,"' and "del." 
On two occasions when the word ''dungeon'' appears in Shakespeare 
it is associated with hell. Falstaff, then, would "consign Coleville, 
who, like Satan, is a rebel'' to hell. —Albert Gilman 


THE TAMERACK REVIEW, Issue 7, Spring 1958. 


911. Weaver, Robert, and Morley Callaghan. "A Talk with Morley 
Callaghan," pp. 3-29. In this interview Weaver and Callaghan dis- 
cuss Callaghan's work in fiction, other writers of fiction, critics, 
and other literary matters, Callaghan reminisces about several of 
his contemporaries in America, Canada, England, and elsewhere. 


912. Graham, John. "A Tale of a Stifling Dog," pp. 53-67. The 
journalistically labeled "Angry Young Men," though "angry about 
very different things...tend to agree" that "life in England today is 
seriously lacking in passion, purpose, or principles.'' John Osborne's 
Look Back in Anger, though weak mainly in dramatic quality, is 
attacked mainly because it expresses the repressed and unacknowl- 
edged feelings of the attackers. Colin Wilson, with his ''messianic 
purpose" of "tearing apart...and remodelling" society, talks of evolu- 
tion but actually thinks of society in terms of ''mechanical force and 
static structure,'' not in terms of "biological processes."' The 
Australian Ray Lawler's play The Summer of the Seventeenth Doll, 
quite different from Osborne's play, shows a "direct and simple 
interest in human beings,"' deals with "a universal human flaw," and 
exhibits ''a solid, cleanly finished dramatic form." 


913. Fulford, Robert. "A Myth in Every Livingroom," pp. 68-75. 
The Americans have ''what Canada really lacks: a Myth."' The ''Myth 
of the Old West" has produced the Western, which is, for four major 
reasons, ''the most useful tool of American culture.'' The Western, 
in being transferred from the movies to television, has suffered 
"regrettable changes, mostly as a result of television's ''smoothing- 
out process.'' Predictions of the quantitative decline of the television 
Western are apparently mistaken, 


914. Kreisel, Henry. "Joseph Conrad and the Dilemma of the Up- 
rooted Man," pp. 78-85. Conrad, from his own experience, under- 
stood the problem of the uprooted to a degree not possible to most 
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other European writers until after the First World War. His first 
uprooted men. "Nowhere did he study the problem more deeply than 
in Nostromo....'' Victory is an attempt to resolve the dilemma of the 
uprooted. But only in the "relatively simple" situations of the sea 
stories is the problem "'satisfactorily worked out.'' Conrad does not 
demonstrate a complete solution. "Ultimately Conrad looked for 
something all-embracing to solve the dilemma..., something to be 


found finally only in the solidarity of all mankind...." 
—T. O. Mallory 


TENNESSEE FOLKLORE SOCIETY BULLETIN, XXIV:2, June 1958. 


915. Miller, Mary E. "'A Folklore Survey of Dickson County, Ten- 
nessee,"' pp. 57-71. ''The writer has tried to make a partial folklore 
profile of Dickson County. The profile is composed of the folklore 
the people remember, believe or practice today. This includes 
weather proverbs, remedies and cures, proverbs, bad luck super- 
stitions, and good luck superstitions." 


916. Boswell, George W. ‘Seven Comic Tennessee Folksongs," 
pp. 72-83, Words and music to 1) The Old Farmer, 2) Father's Hay, 
3) Devilish Mary, 4) Three Jolly Welshmen, 5) The Rich Irish Lady, 
6) A Peck of Devilment and 7) She Comes Down A-snappin’ an' 
A-snarlin'. —Hensley C. Woodbridge 


THOREAU SOCIETY BULLETIN, 62, Winter 1958. 


917. Slater, Joseph. ''Caroline Dall in Concord," pp. 1-2. Caroline 
Dall, wife of a Unitarian minister and herself a lecturer, met Thoreau 
in 1858 and 1859. In an article in the Buffalo Daily Courier April 14, 
1881, she recorded her memories of Thoreau. When she asked 
Thoreau if he could read the Hindu classics sent by Cholmondley 
Thoreau replied ''No.'' “Now this box [containing the Oriental works 
holds everything; then I might find it very empty." 


918. Hendrick, George. ‘Thoreau, F. D. R., and 'Fear,'" p. 2. 
William D. Hassett in The Saturday Evening Post November 28, 
1953, noted that after Mr. Roosevelt's death, Mrs. Roosevelt con- 
sidered having ''The only thing we have to fear is fear itself" in- 
scribed on the tomb. F. D. R., however, had left instructions that 
his memorial "bear only his name and Mrs. Roosevelt's and the 
years of birth and death—nothing else.'’ Only later was it discovered 
that the phrase was borrowed from Thoreau. Judge Rosenman has 
written that the "fear'' sentence was not in the original draft of the 
first inaugural address but was added in Washington. Mr. Roosevelt 
at the time he was revising the address had a copy of Thoreau at 
his bedside. —George Hendrick 


THE TULANE DRAMA REVIEW, II: 1, November 1957. 


919. Brecht, Bertolt. ''On Unrhymed Lyrics in Irregular Rhythms," 
trans. by Beatrice Gottlieb, pp. 33-38. Brecht explains his use of 
the term lyric in connection with such verse of his as the Deutsche 
Satiren as justified by their rhythm, which is, he asserts, ''shifting, 
syncopated, gestural.'' He wanted forms to catch the "disharmonies 
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and confusions" of the times, which are "full of contradictions, 
strife-torn, and violent." He also sought language that would "'accord 
entirely with the gesture of the person who was speaking.'' He based 
his rhythms on the chanting of marchers in workers’ demonstra- 
tions, the cries of Berlin street peddlers and newspaper sellers. 
He recognized that a "free manner of handling the verse is a great 
temptation to formlessness" but also asserted that ''the careful 
counting out of metrical feet has no rhythm at all.'' Reading irregular 
rhythms is at first difficult, but the new acoustical environment 
makes these rhythms seem natural. Also, they communicate with 
the ''tone of direct, actual conversation," 


920. Whittemore, Reed. "Shaw's Abstract Clarity," pp. 46-57. 
Though he distrusts definitions of such terms as realism, Whitte- 
more believes that there is a sense of the word which justifies call- 
ing Shaw a realist, committed to "hard facts,"' over against illusion. 
Shaw's "hard facts" produce a kind of clarity, based upon various 
"nineteenth century clarifiers.'"' On the other hand, much in Shaw 
contradicts this theory of realism, and Whittemore calls hima 
walking contradiction; for all the time that he insisted that he dealt 
with hard facts he dealt, on the contrary, with ideas.'' While he was 
a 'tremendously clear thinker" he did surrender to the "logical 
frame," the "abstract dialectic'' of his time. This contradiction is 
most evident in the fact that while he talked reality, he wrote theater. 
"We should be thankful for this,"' but nevertheless the contradictions 
are there. Whittemore applies his logic to Major Barbara, ''a fine 
play but an archaic play now." 


921. Lippman, Monroe. "Battle for Bookings: Independents Chal- 
lenge the Trusts," pp. 38-45. Lippman reports the rise of the 
Theatrical Syndicate with its monopolistic control of the booking 
business. Six business men formed the Syndicate primarily for 
profits; their activities conflicted with the interests of actors and 
theatre managers. They achieved a "virtual stranglehold on the 
American theatre" by ''cornering the market on both theatres and 
attractions."' In 1902 Henrietta Crossman, James K. Hackett, Harri- 
son Grey Fiske, and others rebelled and formed an Independent 
Booking Agency. Operating on a non-profit basis, they soon con- 
trolled more than two hundred theatres. They were joined by the 
firm of Stair and Hamlin with about a hundred theatres in the popular 
priced field. The Independent Agency by 1904 was a real threat to 
the Syndicate. The Syndicate then entered into an agreement with 
Stair and Hamlin, agreeing not to compete in the popular price field. 
The result was so to weaken the Independent Agency that it eventually 
collapsed. 


922. Barzun, Jacques. 'O'Casey at Your Bedside," pp. 57-61. In 
spite of infrequent performance, rejection by the Abbey Theatre, 
and the further handicap that ''He and Dublin seem anachronistic in 
a world...where the language he speaks and the characters he creates 
are alike redundant, obstructive projections of an imaginary era," 
O'Casey remains, in Barzun's view, '"'the dramatist most worth read- 
ing today...Shaw alone excepted.'"' Eventually the existence of any 
playwright's work "depends on those who can and will read."" Re- 
reading Juno and the Paycock and The Plough and the Stars justifies 
calling them "great plays," although "in plot and idea the plays are 
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remarkably undistinguished.'’ The plays are dramatic because they 
succeed in causing "us to see something vivid and limitless through 
the small lighted pane'' of the stage. What he shows us is "revolu- 
tion, anarchy, society at war, and the individual adrift.'' The plays 
are repeatedly rereadable because they are ''mostly talk.'' While he 
fails to "emit ideas," he ''crystallizes feeling, which infallibly re- 
captures our attention.'' Barzun doubts the validity of calling 
O'Casey a poet, but attributes to his permanent credit ''two first-rate 
plays and...forty characters—more than enough good works for 
literary salvation." 


923. Corrigan, Robert W. ''Stanislavski and the Playwright," pp. 
62-70. Corrigan believes that the effects of ''Stanislavski's System 
upon the way the actor approaches the written text of a play...have 
been insidious and may well have been harmful" to the theatre. The 
System ignored the playwright and emphasized a kind of realism 
that made no distinction between nature and art. But ''the playwright 
must be the creator...the text is the form through which the play- 
wright expresses his idea to the other artists of the theatre."' The 
System, however, teaches actors ''to live on stage and not to act on 
stage.'' The System teaches a student how to relive a certain experi- 
_ence, but not how to relate the experience to the play. The natural- 
istic fallacy of the System ''tends to make the student unaware that 
making love, for instance, would be done one way in a Shakespearean 
comedy and another way in a Shaw comedy.'' Chekhov was displeased 
with Stanislavski's production of his plays; "a wide gulf existed be- 
tween the two men." Stanislavski's approach caused him to mis- 
interpret Chekhov. The System ''tends to isolate each character in 
a vacuum." The actors who follow it do not express with "artistic 
rightness the role of a character who served a specific function in 
the playwright's formulation of a statement about life in theatrical 
terms," —Lee A. Burress, Jr. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, CLXIII, January 1958. 


924. Bergonzi, Bernard. ''Poetry and Translation: 'The Words on 
The Page,'"' pp. 35-43. Bergonzi discusses a recent article by 
Donald Davie in Essays in Criticism concerning whether or not 
foreign literature should be read in translation. The author feels 
strongly that ''cultural insularity...must follow from denying our- 
selves the use of poetic translations—for very few readers could 
honestly claim to be sufficiently inward with more than one foreign 
language to the extent required for reading poetry. The notion of 
the untranslatability of poetry is intimately connected with one of 
the axioms of twentieth-century criticism: that poetry is wholly a 
question of language, of 'the words on the page’...." 


925. Greenwood, E. B. ''The Literary Criticism of Lionel Trilling," 
pp. 44-48. Greenwood uses the appearance of Trilling's A Gathering 
of Fugitives for this brief study of Trilling as a literary critic. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, CLXIII, February 1958. 


No relevant articles. 
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THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, CLXIII, March 1958, 


926. Bergonzi, Bernard. ''The Case of Mr. Fleming," pp. 220-228. 
Ian Fleming published six ''entertainments'' between 1953 and 1957. 
Bergonzi has read them all and compares him in some ways with 
John Buchan. He notes that, unlike Buchan, Fleming presents 
a ''total lack of any ethical frame of reference.'' The authcr shows 
a certain dislike for Fleming's works and feels that "the fact that 
his books are published by a very reputable firm, and are regularly 
reviewed—and highly praised—in our self-respecting intellectual 
weeklies, surely says more about the present state of our culture 
than a whole volume of abstract denunciations,"' 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, CLXIII, April 1958. 


No relevant articles. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, CLXIII, May 1958. 


927. Thody, Philip. ‘Lewis Carroll and the Surrealists,"' pp. 427- 
434. Most of this article is a discussion of Andre Breton and Louis 
Aragon and their views concerning Lewis Carroll. Breton in 1924 
wrote that ''Carroll is Surrealist in nonsense"; in 1939 Aragon 
claimed that ''All those who keep a sense of revolt will recognize 
in Lewis Carroll the first teacher of how to play truant.'' Thody 
attempts to discover why the Surrealist movement claimed Carroll 
for its own, 


928. Wyndham, Horace. "Edited by Oscar Wilde," pp. 435-440. 
Most of this article is concerned with Oscar Wilde as the editor of 
The Woman's World. —Hensley C. Woodbridge 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO QUARTERLY, XXVII: 3, April 1958. 


929. Brinkley, Florence. ''Milton in French Literature of the Nine- 
teenth Century," pp. 243-255. Milton's popularity in France, which 
reached its peak at the beginning of the 19th century, is partially 
indicated by his introduction as a character into various literary 
works. With a frequent disregard for fact, such writers as Chateau- 
briand, D'Etienne Jouy and Dieulafoy (co-authors of the one-act 
opera Milton fait historique, 1803), Hugo, and others introduce Milton 
into their works for various good effects and reasons. Not only is 
this treatment of Milton entertaining; it is also a revelation of French 
taste in the Romantic period. 


930. Williams, Ronald J. ''Ancient Egyptian Folk Tales," pp. 256- 
272. The Egyptians were the creators of the short story as a literary 
form, employing folk tales as the themes of their compositions. 
Such ancient stories as the Tale of the Two Brothers, the Tale of 
Truth and Falsehood, and others, with their roots in mythology, 
traveled in barely disguised forms to many countries, and their 
careers can be traced in the more sophisticated literatures of later 
ages. Certain Greek, Hebrew, and Russian writings, for example, 
clearly owe much, directly or indirectly, to tales of ancient Egypt. 


931. Bloom, Edward A. and Lillian D. "Willa Cather's Portrait of 
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the Artist,'"' pp. 273-288. As such stories as ''The Song of the Lark" 
and "Lucy Gayheart" reveal, Willa Cather conceived of the artist as 
inspired, uncompromising, exulting, self-liberating, self-creating, 
self-fulfilling, self-sustaining, extremely generous yet ruthlessly 
selfish pilgrim of the imagination. Her artist is driven to create 
by desire, an indestructible Platonic force unlimited by time and 
place. Once certain about his mission, the artist (who may be so- 
cially maladjusted, not necessarily learned or even rationally in- 
telligent) submits himself to rigorous discipline and, in spite of the 
antagonism or indifference of society, attains truth through struggle 
and suffering. —Sidney Warhaft 


WALT WHITMAN BIRTHPLACE BULLETIN, I: 3, April 1958, 


932. Dyson, Verne. ''The Whitman Societies," pp. 3-7. Beginning 
with a description of the first meeting of the Walt Whitman Fellow- 
ship: International on May 31, 1894, in Philadelphia, Mr. Dyson goes 
on to give a brief history of the Fellowship and its activities until its 
discontinuance in 1919. Included is an account of the Walt Whitman 
Fellowship Papers, ‘'now prized collectors items." 

—Robert C. Jones 


The following journals contained no directly relevant articles: 


ABSIDE, XXII: 1, 1958, 

ENCOUNTER, X: 5. 

FILSON CLUB QUARTERLY, April 1958. 
MERCURE DE FRANCE, No. 1135, Mars 1958. 
PERSPECTIVE, X:1, Autumn 1957-Winter 1958. 
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